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PEACE & GOODWILL TO ALL MANKIND 


Eros is in St Paul’s 

THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE AS THE 
NEW REIGN ENDS THE OLD YEAR 


Tf there is one expression in enduring 
^ bronze of the spirit of our people at 
their best, their feeling of eternal 
buoyancy - and eternal hope, it is' 
perhaps the lovely little Eros presiding 
over Piccadilly Circus. 

It is good to sec that at this time, 
with a new chapter opening in the 
history of our land, a new reign 
stirring our hearts with a new glow, 
a small copy of Eros has been set in 
the walls of St Pauhs Cathedral. 

11 Why is it that this is so ? How has 
it come about that another Eros has 
come to London to match the Eros 
poised for flight in Piccadilly Circus ? 

An Artist in Exile 

The new Eros is on an oval bronze 
tablet in the crypt of St Pauhs, and 
has been placed under the memorial 
to Sir George Frampton, the sculptor 
of Peter Pan, in memory of Alfred 
Gilbert, who designed the first. He 
was the foremost English sculptor of 
his time, and this memorial is the 
recognition of his genius by artists 
and friends and many others who 
must love beauty when they see it. 

It is most fitting that the great 
Cathedral should receive him, for not 
only is he numbered among the great, 
but he was also one of those who for 
long years of liis life was neglected 
and forgotten. He lived in voluntary 
exile, a rather cmbittcrGd man, and 
only when his life was nearing its 
end was he recalled to his own London, 

Wlien he went away from his 
native land he left behind the design 
for the . Shaftesbury Memorial at 
Piccadilly Circus and the completed 
figure of the winged boy god about to 
loose his arrow. If that had been all 
he had done it would have been 
enough for a fame as undying as the 
spirit of Eros, for this lovely statue is 
almost the only piece of modern 
outdoor sculpture beneath London's 
skies that touches immortality. 

Eros as it Should Be 

" Even the wretched surroundings of 
Piccadilly Circus, the vulgar sky 
signs, cannot subdue the grace of this 
lovely boy, caught at the instant 
when, like another Peter Pan, he has 
just alighted from fairyland or is 
about to go off to it again. We have 
heard that when Gilbert came back 
to London after twenty years' absence 
. he went to see his masterpiece, and 
gazed rather sadly at. it where it 
stands, for, in spite of an artist's 
^ joy in the achievement, it represented 
to him more than one ruined hope. 

In the first place, this was not as 
he would have liked to see it, for his 


Old England Carries On 


design was for a fountain with 
spouting water spreading fan-like 
beneath the figure on the summit. 
He loved running water as an aid. 
to his designs, -as may be seen in his 
Queen Alexandra Memorial outside 
Marlborough House; and he thought 
the Shaftesbury Memorial, as it was 
left, was merely a fragment. 

Why He Went Away 

But it was a fragment which 
awoke another harsh recollection for 
him. He was an artist not a com¬ 
mercial-minded man. In his youth 
he fought his way up through poverty 
and misfortunes tliat would have 
broken any man who had not an ideal 
to pursue. When he was given the 
commission for * the Shaftesbury 
Memorial he cared nothing for money, 
but he cared supremely that the 
creation of his brain should be com¬ 
pleted as he had imagined it. 

He therefore spared expense as 
little as he spared work in carrying 
it out. In the end he spent more in 
casting Eros and its bronze founda¬ 
tions than he had been paid for the 
whole design. He protested in vain. 
Those who knew him well say he was 
let down, and, though this is not the 
moment to revive old controversies, it 
is certain that this last woi*k had 
reduced his affairs to such disorder 
that he shook the dust off his shoes 
and left all his official connections 
with the world of English art. 

He left behind unfinished the 
Clarence Memorial at St George's 
Chapel, Windsor, which he had begun 
in the last years of the 19th century. 

Why He Came Back 
, It was finished by him only eight 
years ago, after King George had 
called him back to add the last five 
figures of the twelve which stand 
about the magnificent sarcophagus of 
King George’s elder brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, 

The old sculptor must have felt, 
in completing it, that England had, 
after all, remembered him ; and 
when, in the Queen Alexandra 
Memorial, he was asked to add 
another to London's works of art his 
satisfaction was increased. So ho 
passed away happy; but the com¬ 
pletion of his happiness would, have 
been the thought that a fellow sculptor, 
Mr Gilbert Ledward, should design 
an Eros copied from his own, and that 
his fellow artists should see that it 
found a home in St Paul's Cathedral, 
where it has been put with the help 
of the Royal Academy and the 
Cathedral authorities. 



the choristers of the Chapel Royal at Hampton Court singing their carols In the hall 
the beautiful palace and in the warm glow of the cloisters 
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DRAMATIC EVENT 
IN CHINA 

Chiang Kai-shek 
Captured 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 

While we and our fellow citizens, who 
form one-quarter of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, were acclaiming King George last 
week, the leadc^r of another 400 millions 
of the world’s people was being marched 
as a captive throTigh the streets in China. 

He was Chiang Kai-shclc, President 
of the Executive Council of the National 
Government of China and General of all 
her armed forces. The most important 
figure in China today, General Chiang 
was arrested by the soldiers of General 
Chang, who is better known as the 
Young Marshal. 

’ General Chang is the son of the Old 
Marshal, Chang Tso-Lin, liaving suc¬ 
ceeded him in the command of the 
Chinese forces in Manchuria, and earned 
a reputation for weakness by with¬ 
drawing them within the Great Wall 
and leaving Manchuria to the Japanese. 

Soldiers of Fortune 

The Nanking Government had sent 
him with his army to the Ihovince of 
Shensi with orders to crush the Com¬ 
munists. The men of that army, their 
homes iu Manchuria lost to them for 
ever, became “ soldiers of fortune,” 
and seem to have fraternised witli the 
Communists iu an Anti-Japanese policy. 

In order to sec the situation for 
himself General Chiang Kai-shek, with 
other Ministers, travelled to Sianfu, the 
capital of Shensi and the terminus of 
the railway from Nanking. Having 
persuaded Japan to be more reasonable 
in Iter relations with China, ho was 
anxious that no incidents should check 
liis negotiations. 

General Chang refused to obey the 
President, who. promptly told liim that 
he would have to surrender his command. 
Tliis decision led to a mutiny among the 
officers and men in Chang’s army, and 
the mutineers arrested Chiang himself, 
shut him up in a house, and informed 
the authorities at Nanking what they 
had done. Chang sent at the same time 
a reassuring message to the wife of 
Chiang, who is the daughter of China’s 
first President (Dr Sun Yat Sen). 

The Act of a Brigand 

It may be that the Young Marshal is 
only ]daying the part of a ]Tctty brigand 
and has seized Chiang for private ends. 
At any rate, liis action has rallied all 
that is best in China to tlic rescue of the 
great leader who has steadily raised 
China to power again. The Governors 
of the Northern Provinces have promised 
their aid to the National Government at 
Nanking, so there is little chance of the 
Young Marshal splitting China into 
rival camps again. 

Chiang Kai-shek, a Christian like his 
father-in-law, is the great hope of the 
Far East. He is only 50, but has 
proved himself a wise statesman as well 
as a first-class soldier, and has gained 
the respect of China’s mighty neigh¬ 
bours’ No man holds in his hands the 
destinies of so many of the world’s people. 


MR KING AND HIS HOBBY 

Jonathan King has gone the way of all 
the earth, but he is still remembered in 
Yorkshire as the Christmas Card INIan. 
Ho was a collector, but neither stamps 
nor china nor brass ware had any interest 
for him. He collected Christmas cards. 

Year after year for half a century he 
gathered his cards, treasuring them all 
up in massive books till he had 700 
volumes weighing about eight tons. Wc 
do not think anyone either before or 
after his day has ever collected so many, 
for he had oyer 160,000. About 40 years 
ago he offered his cards to- the British 
Museum, but the authorities had to 
decline them, for they had no room. 


T/ie ■ Childre7i 

HERR HITLER’S HENS 

Must Lay More Eggs 

Hens have been ‘ enrolled by Herr 
Elitler among tlie Nazis. 

Nazi hens will Jay more eggs for the 
Fatherland. Only the best hens will 
receive the Fuhrer's approval. There arc 
56 million German hens, but only the 
ten millions which each lay 20 more 
eggs a year will be reckoned true Nazis. 

Hens are not the only humble citizens 
required to join in the four-year x)lan 
to heli3 Germany to stand alone in the 
economic world. Rabbits, goats, bees, 
and silkworms arc all to be brought 
within the Nazi stronghold. The rabbits 
must increase their families. Instead 
of six in a litter mother rabbit must 
produce ton. If this is done the German 
family will be able to share out another 
100,000 tons of rabbit a year. Otherwise 
the rabbit will not have done its dut}^ 

All this is not to be done without 
reward. The rabbit will have more 
cabbage Ic.avcs, The toAvn hen is to be 
fed with kitchen scraps to help it to keep 
up with the barndoor fowl. Bees arc 
to have new clover crops planted to 
encourage them to contribute another 
17,000 tons pf honey to the yearly store. 

Then there are the goats. A stern 
effort is demanded of them. They have 
to raise the goat milk output to 1500 
million pints a year. But to help them 
iu their patriotic task another million 
goats arc to join the forces. Some people 
do not like goat's milk, but the German 
people will not be so particular when 
they know it is produced by Nazi goats. 

BEAUTY NOT MADE 
WITH HANDS 

still Time For John Buchanan’s 
Calendar 

Of calendars there is no end, but 
few of thepT have appealed to us this 
year more than John lluchanan’s. 

Mr Buchanan has designed the calen¬ 
dar for the National Children’s Home 
at Highbury Park, and calls it, the 
Calendar of the Happy Home and sells 
it for a shilling. It is a charming pro¬ 
duction, with a diary page for every 
month and a quotation in an illuminated 
scroll, and the Avork is the more remark¬ 
able because Mr Buchanan has no hands. 

Ho is one of the boys of the National 
Children’s Home and Orphanage who 
has grown up to overcome his terrible 
handicap, and has Avon for himself and 
his AA^orlc so high a regard that he has Avon 
prizes at South Kensington, Avhere the 
judges AA'cre c(uitc unaAvarc of his lack 
of hands ; has designed an inscription 
for Mr Frank Salisbury's Silver Jubilee 
picture of the service in St Paul's ; and 
has contributed to Liverpool Cathedral, 
Avhere ho designed the Memorial Book 
of the AA^ar nurses. 

Is it not a noble record ? Perhaps 
there is still an opportunity for you to 
take Mr Buchanan's calendar home, or 
to send to the National Children's Home 
for it. 


WORLD TREASURES IN THE 
SPANISH WAR 

In addition to all the human suffering 
and misery in Spain comes news that 
the war vandals arc destroying price¬ 
less works of art, once the glory of this 
stricken country. 

A convent in which hundreds of mas¬ 
terpieces Avere stored after being hurried 
from houses in the war zone has been 
set on fire and priceless treasures reduced 
to ashes. The Duke of Alba's palace has 
not been spared, and some of its most 
. valuable books have been burnt by men 
too ignorant to knoAV their worth. 

Every day art treasures and rare 
books arc being taken from the Prado 
Museum in Madrid and the National 
Library, armoured trucks conveying 
them to distant towns where it is hoped 
they may be preserved till quieter times, 
but already much damage has been done. 


V Newspaper 

thTflag anF” 

THE WORLD 

What We Want To Do 

PEACE AND A FRIENDLY HAND 
WITH EVERYBODY 

. Mr Anthony Eden, the Foreign Secretary, 
has made his first speech on foreiii'n affairs 
since King George the Sixth came to the throne, 
and wc take these passages from his important 
survey. 

In onr vicAv the test of cooperation in 
foreign affairs is not the form of Govern¬ 
ment of this or that country, 'but the 
couutiy's Avillingncss to cooperate sin¬ 
cerely for peace. 

Observance of treaties and Avillin guess 
to resort to free negotiation in case of 
disagreement arc the only true basis of 
international confidence. 

There must be a limit to one-sided 
denunciations or aa^c shall reach a point 
Avhere force alone is to bo the sole arbiter 
of international relations and Avhero no 
treaty Avill be Avorth the paper on A\diich 
it is Avritton. 

Tearing up a scrap of paper led to tlic 
Avar of iqr/j. If Europe is to bo littered 



AAdth scraps of paper in 1936 and there¬ 
after nobody can look alicad Avith any 
confidence. 


Wo desire, and should cordially aax‘1- 
come, the cooperation of Germany in 
European affairs generally. • > 

So far arc Ave 'from Avishing to encircle 
Germany that aax seek for her coopera¬ 
tion Avith other nations in the economic 
as AAxll tTS in the political sphere. 

Wc Avant no barriers in Europe, nor, 
AAX are convinced, were there freedom of 
thought, of speech, of trade across the 
frontiers, Avould there be any. 

If the Avorld is to enjoy an assurance 
of lasting peace there must be a reversal 
of. certain tendencies Avhich dominate 
Avorld politics today.- Too large a part 
of the Avorld’s wealth is noAv being spent 
on armaments. 

If the Avorld means to persist in re¬ 
armament it Avill persist in its OAvn 
impoverishment. The AA^orld Avould act 
wisely were it to turn from armaments 
competition to economic cooperation. 

If a lasting settlement of AA'orld diffi¬ 
culties could be reached, including an 
arms agreement,, our help AA'Ould be 
Avholeheartedly given. 

Biti this counivy cannot he expected to 
.render help to others either in the economic 
dr in the financial sphere if the only rcsiilt 
of sneh action is to be a further piling up 
of annaments and a conseguent further. 
stress-and strain upon the fabric of tvorld 
peace. . . 


THE DEAF DANCERS 

About 10,000 people have been com- 
, j)cting for distinctions in music, folk¬ 
dancing, drama, and elocution in con¬ 
nection Avith the Sheffield Musical Com¬ 
petition, one of the greatest events of its 
kind in the north of England. 

Among teams entering for the folk¬ 
dancing was one of four boys and four 
girls all deaf, all taught the steps by 
lip-reading. In dancing they kept time 
Avith the music' by folloAving the foot 
tappings of their teacher. 


Little News Reel 

The Rotary Club at Singapore has 
made a grant to the Salvation Army to 
keep up a Boys’ Home for six months. 

There has been a fire on the field of 
Waterloo. At the farm of La Ilaio 
Saintc a barn has been destroyed by a 
spark Avhich fell among some luy. The 
other buildings arc still standing, though 
historic beams riddled with shot in 1815 
have been burnt out. 

The Mayor of Finchley hopes to give 
parties to mothers for the Coronation. 
3 Tc : says houscAvives are too often 
neglected, and during the celebrations 
he proposes inviting some hundreds o,f 
them to tea, 

A bundle of Napoleon's letters has 
been sold at Sotheby’s for figOg, most 
of them referring to his Egyptian 
expedition. 

In the last nine years 270,000 trees 
have been planted in Chain wood Forest, 
Leicester, one of England's beauty spots. 

The Italian Foreign Minister has 
assured Mr Eden that his Government 
has not engaged in any negotiations Avith 
General Franco AAdiich would alter the 
balance of pOAver iu the Mediterraucan, 

MRS BROOKS, HER PIANO, AND 
MR NOBODY 

Mrs Brooks, a poor elderly lady living 
near Manchcstci*, Avas in danger of losing 
through poverty her dearly cherished 
piano. 

It looked as if it Avon Id have to be sold 
to meet certain payments; but the story 
got about, and the other day the post¬ 
man brought Mrs Ih'ooks a pleasant 
surprise in the sliape of postal orders 
from ‘‘Mr Nobody” to pay Avhat Avas 
owing, so Mrs Brooks keeps her j,3iano. 

Tlumk you, ]\Ir Nobody ! 


THE KING’S CHRISTMAS 

The King will not broadcast on 
Christmas Day, His Majesty Avill be at 
Sanclringliam, at the royal house party 
Avith the Queen and Queen Mary. It 
is expected that King George the Sixth 
Avill noAv restore vSandringham to use as 
ill the days of his father, bringing to au 
end,The changes introduced by King 
EdAvard. \ ■ 

A LAST MOMENT CHRISTMAS BOX 

Why not one of these first four volumes 
of the Editor's neiv survey of England's 
iotvns, cities, and villages ? - . 


1. Enchanted Land 7s 6d 

2. Kent ■ 10s 6d 

3. Warwickshire 7s 6d 

4. Lancashire 7s 6d 


rublished by Hodder and Stougliton and sold 
everywhere. 


Things Seen 

A I kerbstone merchant in a silk hat 
selling cloclcAvork mice. 

The Queen Mary arriving in New 
■York festooned for the King's birthday. 

A i ceaseless caravan of exiles from 
Madrid 200 miles long. 

' A flag flying in the Avind in Chcapside 
stopping the clock in Boav Bells tower. 

A ilady 100 years old entertained at 
supper by Cardiff Methodists. 


Things Said 

Tfle most serious accidents take place 
! on tlie best ronds. Mr Justice du Pareq 
A hot head is sometimes better than 
cold |fcct. . Lord Cecil 

Germany, having entered the ring of 
the Big PoAAxrs, is Avilling to cooperate 
Avith I the other nations to establish a 
• lasting peace. The German Ambassador 
Naitions run so many risks that they 
should run the risk • of trusting each 
other. ’ ' Rev W. H. Elliott 
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The Yule Log . Christmas Toys • The Carol Singers 



Bringing Home the Yule Log—JVIother and baby have a ride on a farm in South Devon 




Carol Practico—Qirla of the Shaftesbury Home at Esher In Surrey, and girls and boys of the Blue Coat Hospital In Liverpool 
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WHEN THE BOOK 
IS OPENED 

The Birds Begin To Sing 

WHAT A DAINTY CHRISTMAS PIE 
TO SET BEFORE US ALL 

Songs of Wild Birds. By B. M. Nicholson 
and Ludwig Koch. With gramophone records. 
Withevhy. igs. 

Wc were telling the other day of 
a lecture illustrated by gramophone 
records of the songs of wild birds, and 
now we can buy these records made by 
Ludwig Koch, together with a book 
explaining how they were made and how 
to distinguish all our bird songs. 

A Task of Infinite Patience 

It is a fascinating book, packed iu a 
neat .box with tlic records, which took 
such inlinitc patience to make. Often 
when Mr Koch and the Parlophonc 
travelling van with its assistants were 
ready, with five microphones set and the 
bird just tuning up, some unexpected 
noise would break in and drown it, 
perhaps an aeroplane flying overhead or 
a shower of rain sounding through the 
microphones like hailstones on a corru¬ 
gated iron roof. 

In the van a loudspeaker connected 
with the microphones allowed the 
listeners to hear when the bird started 
singing, but if the turntable with the 
warm wax records was started only 
when thd bird was heard it was already 
too late to catch the. snatches of song, 
and frequently the records ran in vain 
for an hour waiting for the bird to begin. 

. It was so before the laugh of the green 
woodpecker was caught as wc hear it on 
these records (a matter of about ten 
seconds in all), but once we have heard 
it in this way wc shall never again 
wonder what this strange cry is. 

That First Fine Careless Rapture 

That is what is so fascinating about 
these records. Instead of tantalising 
snatches, we can play each vsong over 
and over till never again shall we confuse 
the repetitive song of the thrush with the 
bold air of our greatest songster, the 
blackbird. Wc can more easily remember 
such songs as the blackbird's, says Mr 
Nicholson, because it conforms with our 
idea of .music and can be played on a 
piano,' but others, like the grasshopper 
warbler's, are so high-pitched that some 
people cannot even hear them. 

Because wc have so many well-fed, 
garden birds without many cares we get 
bird song nearly all the year round. The 
book gives a chart showing clearly the 
chief singing periods of all our songsters 
in this island paradise of birds, and Mr 
Nicholson suggests that wc should all 
keep our own bird calendar. December 
is a good time to start, for then each 
new voice can bo picked out as the 
.spring climax approaches. 

The Robin’s Bold Song 

The song of the nightingale nearly .fdls 
one side of the first record in this wonder¬ 
ful scries, which goes from the sublime 
to the ridiculous by ending with our old 
friend the cuckoo. On the other side 
arc the blackbird and the thrush, the 
curious drumming sound of the pied 
woodpecker, and the laugh of the green 
woodpecker. The second record goes 
from the bold song of the robin and the 
shrill little wren to the modest notes of 
the hedge-vSparrow, the contented purr 
of the turtle-dove, and the complaining 
phrase of the wood-pigeon. On the 
other side arc the brief sweet .songs of the 
chaffinch, the willow-wren, the white- 
throat, and the call of the great tit; and 
behind them all is often a chorus of 
other birds, so that wc may shut our 
eyes and imagine ourselves in an English 
wood early on a May morning. 

What , could be lovelier, than to give 
such song to an invalid cut off from the 
greenwoods ? As for Scouts and Guides, 
there is nothing to compare with this for 
a Christmas box. 


THE MERRY 
ARCHDEACON 

60 Years of Hard Labour 

FINE WORK AMONG THE AINUS 

Forty years ago a missionary named 
John Batclielor picked six walnnts 
from a tree in Hertford and took them 
back to Hokkaido in Japan to plant. 

Now they are fine trees. The mis¬ 
sionary presented one of them to the 
Imperial Botanical Gardens at Sapporo, 
where he lives, and so greatly do the 
people appreciate the work he has been 
doing among them that a portrait of him 
in relief is being set up under that tree 
to honour him. Japan’s cliicf poet, 
Sasaki, has written the inscription for it. 

This John Batchelor is now 83 5^cars 
old, a fine, upstanding old archdeacon 
with a long white beard and a merry 
twinkle in his eye. He has boon a 
missionary in Japan for 60 years, and he 
is now home in England on furlough for 
the first time for nearly 30 years, 

A Language Saved 

His chief work has lain among the 
primitive and oppressed Ainu people of 
Hokkaido Island. He first reduced their 
language tojwriting, and then tran.slated 
the New Testament for them and taught 
them to read it. He is the only man 
who really knows the Ainu language, 
and for Co years he has been engaged iu 
his Sparc time in making an Aimi- 
Japanese-English dictionary. It is just 
finished and ready for printing. 

Meanwhile the Ainu language has 
gone out of use, for the people now speak 
Japanese ; but this does not worry the 
Archdeacon, who says his dictionary will 
be of great value and interest to philol¬ 
ogists—those Avho study the science of 
languages. And it is true that but for 
him the ancient Ainu language would 
have died out without record. . Tlic only 
traces of it would have been in the 
names of Japanese rivers and towns. 

Just before he came to England 
Archdeacon Batchelor had the honour to 
dine with the Emperor of Japan, and 
after dinner he was allowed to give the 
Emperor a lecture oji the Ainu people. 
The Emperor is very much interested in 
the missionary’s work among the most 
primitive and oppressed of his subjects, 
and the Japanese Government has 
shown its appreciation by honouring Dr 
Batchelor with the I'hird Order of the 
Sacred Treasure. 


AMERICA'S LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

21 Countries Agree To 
Banish War 

The treaty which 21 American 
countries have signed is to ensure peace 
from Pole to Pole and from Ocean to 
Ocean in the New World. 

Canada, the biggest of all the countries 
thc'rc, is not among the signatories, 
but no country fears her and all know 
that her long open frontier is a sure 
guarantee of her solid fricnd.sliip with 
the leading State of all, the United 
States. 

This new treaty, brought forward by 
Argentina at the Pan-American Con¬ 
ference in Buenos Aires, provides for 
immediate consultation between all 
the American Ecpnblics for the adoption 
of peaceful cooperation whenever the 
peace of any one of them is threatened. 

The treaty is not confined to happen¬ 
ings within the continent alone, but, 
lilce the Monroe Doctrine, .sets out the 
attitude to be taken when any war 
outside might threaten the maintenance 
of peace in North, Central, ‘ or South 
America. Tins incans that if some 
rebel Franco arose in any American 
State, and any non-American power came 
to his aid, all America would collaborate 
against sucli outside interference, while 
at the same time the 21 States would 
act together to bring the internal 
struggle to a peaceful close. 

There are clauses in the treaty 
providing, for arbitration and judicial 
arrangements, and all Foreign Ministers 
will take steps so that they can get iu 
touch with one another with the utmost 
facility. 

As Mr Cordell Hull, the American 
Secretary of State, said, this treaty is 
the strongest guarantee for peace that 
the American continent has ever had, 
and affords a valuable example to the 
countries of other continents. 


THE GOODWILL TREE 

Newcastle has a tree in its station. It 
staTids 40 feet high. A Christmas tree 
with hundreds of coloured lights, it is 
part of the Central Station’s decorations 
for the season of goodwill, and it is 
hoped everyone seeing it will hang a toy 
on the Christmas tree, or give a donation 
to a fund for the children in the New¬ 
castle hospitals. 


POOR HERO 

Mr Walter Boots, of Washington in 
Durham, is so poor that he may have to 
take to the road in search of work ; but 
for all that he is a hero, having saved the 
lives of six people. 

He fought in the war, was a prisoner in 
Germany, and has rescued people from 
burning, drowning, and entombment. 

]u)r his bravery on so many occasion 
he has received no more than a letter of 
thanks. The Royal Humane Society and 
the Carnegie Hero Fund arc unable to 
help him because the rescues he made 
were not reported within the specified 
time. Now Mr Boots is contemplating 
leaving his poor house, which has hardly 
any paper on tlic walls and no carpet on 
the floor, and seeking work elsewhere. 



THEY ALL CAME 
BACK 

Three More Thankful ' 
Villages 

29 WERE SPARED 

When first the Editor and his staff’ 
began to tour England for their new 
Domesday Book it seemed to them 
that not one of England's ten thousand 
villages had escaped the war. The cross 
of war bearing the names of villagers was 
asuisnal a sight as the village cross in 
medieval days. 

Then they discovered 23 Thankful 
Villages where all the men came back. 
These were given in Arthur Mce’s 
Enchanted Land, the fir.st volume of 
The King’s England, and on the appear¬ 
ance of this book C N readers sent ns 
news of three more, which wc published 
in the C N, Now onr readers have told 
ns;of yet another three to add to this 
list of Thankful Villages. 

Eight men went out from High 
Toynton in Lincolnshire and lived to 
present as a thankoffering the brass 
altar desk used today at every Holy 
Communion service in their village 
church. Two were wounded, but liappily 
they recovered. 

The second of thc.se three villages is 
Ovington in Norfolk, where wc gather 
that there are still some men who feel 
their wounds today; but here again they 
all; came back, and marched through the 
noble Norman doorway of their village 
church to give thanks to God. 

Of all the endearing Cotswold villages, 
perhaps none is more peaceful, in spite 
of its cpicer name, than Upper Slaughter, 
and it is a joy to know that here too 
the people welcomed all their men home. 
Instead of a memorial cross a village hall 
was raised among the grey stone cottages 
as a thankoffering from one more 
Thankful Village, 

Enchanted Land, by A rlhitr Mee, giving 
the stmy of these Thankful Villages, is 
noii) on sale everywhere, piihlished by 
llqdder and Stoughton at ys 6 d. 

THt MAN IN THE 

little shop 

He Rules All Over the World 

This tribute was paid to London business 
men by Herr von Ribbentrop; German Am¬ 
bassador in London, speaking at the German 
Chamber of Commerce dinner at the Savoy 
Hotel the other day. 

I remembered that I had been given 
a business address in the City—the name 
of a world-known firm—and I wanted to 
make a deal. 

After a long search I eventually found 
the little street. I entered a small passage 
aTid arrived at a still .smaller office. I 
thought I had made a mistake and that 
this could not bo the faun. But I was 
right, and there was the partner. 

;We made onr deal, and I went away 
with the impression that here was one of 
the miracles of this City of London. 

Here, in this-small office with its open 
fire, sitting at a little desk, was a man 
whom one thought was nothing at all. 
But if one looked closer one found that 
this little office was ruling business all 
over the world ; and that the man sitting 
there had influence not only in the 
Bfitisli Em])irc but in almost every 
country in the world. 


A NEW PICTURE OF PRINCE EDWARD, SON OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT 


THE OLD BELLRINGER 

Mr John Harrison of Ashton-undcr- 
Lyne has been ringing church bells for 
more than 70 years. 

He is 84, and still ringing the peals at 
St Peter’.s, Ashton. 

There arc now several churches in the 
Chester Diocese with lady ringers. 
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A BOTTLE'S 37 YEARS AT SEA 
A bottle picked up on the coast near 
Victoria, British Columbia,contained 
a message stating that it had been 
thrown from a ship off the coast of 
Sweden on November 19,1099. 


LAND FROM THE SEA. Six families of the western coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein are now cultivating 250 acres of land which have been reclaimed 
from the sea by building dykes. 

A MONSTER’S FOOTPRINTS. Mr Eric Shipton, the Everest explorer, has 
found 16,000 feet up in the Himalayas strange footprints rather like those 
made by an elephant. The footprints, however, indicate a longer Stride than 


ABCrtC 

OCBAN 


MORE SEALS 

In 191t Japan, Canada, and'USA 
signed a treaty restricting the 
slaughter of the seals of the Pribylov 
Islands. As a result the herds 
have increased from something like 
125,000 to more than 1,500,000. 



ARGENTINA’S GOOD CROPS 
Good rains in. Argentina have proved of 
great benefit to growers and there are 
abundant crops of wheat, oats, and linseed, 
which are coming into the market this month. 


GOLD IN EGYPT. It is believed that gold could be found on 
many ancient mine sites in Egypt with the help of modern 
equipment. On the Red Sea coast, where the Government is 
developing a mine, a rich vein of gold has been found. 

A PREHISTORIC CREATURE. The discovery of a big bone 
on a farm in the Murravsburg district of South Africa led to 
the finding of part of the skeleton of a prehistoric monster. 
See news columns. 


IRON ORE DEPOSITS • 

By permission of the Australian Government 
four Japanese experts are to spend a year 
in analysing and grading the deposits of 
iron ore on Koolan Island, off the coast of 
Western Australia. 


VIENNA'S MUSEUM 
OF CARELESSNESS 

Factory, Road, and Home 

At Vienna they have established a 
Museum o£ Carelessness, a thing much 
needed in our scientific age. 

Wc constantly use devices and com¬ 
pounds wo do not understand, and 
suffer not only from carelessness but 
from our very lack of understanding. 
The typical case is looking for a gas 
escape with a naked light, in ignorance 
of the fact that the gas mixed with air 
makes a deadly explosive. 

In Austria; it seems, in the last 48 
vears t^vo million j^eople have been 
involved in factory accidents. Sixteen 
thousand were killed outright and half a 
million seriously injured, (In Britain 
these figures have been greatly ex¬ 
ceeded.) The museum exhibits machines 
and shows how to take precautions. 

A section is devoted to road traffic. 
Pholograplis of accidents arc given with 
explanations of why they occurred. A 
different photograph is hung up each day 
of a busy street-crossing. Visitors are 
asked to detect violations of traffic rules 
and prizes are given for the best answers. 

It is not said if domestic accidents 
arc dealt with. They ought to be, for in 
owv own land 8000 people are killed every 
3^car from domestic accidents. 


A MAN WHO KNEW THE ROPES 

A huiidrcd-year-pld model of an old 
Dutch frigate, which was given to Cecil 
Khodcs by Rudyard Kipling, and is 
familiar to every visitor to Grootc 
Sclnuir, Capetown, was at the point of 
collapsing. The wood was mouldering. 

A search \vas made for a seaman 
who knew the ropes and riggings of the 
ships of olden times. Captain Neil 
Campbell, a Table Bay harbour pilot, 
was found. He has restored the model, 
and now the beautiful ship, witli very 
tall masts, is as good as new. 


BALTIC GOODWILL 

Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania 

When the new map of Europe was 
made by the Peace Treaties at the close 
of the war three small Baltic republics 
were cut out of the great Tsarist Russian 
Empire. They are Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. 

As their populations arc small their 
weight in the counsels of Europe was 
small also. Their combined peoples 
number less than six millions. 

It was this feeling of weakness that 
caused them in 1934 draw together 
and to form mutual plans of policy and 
action. The result was a combination 
, called the Baltic' Entente, The French 
word entente is useful for such a group, 
for it signified good, or friendly, under¬ 
standing. 

(Thus also the three successionist 
States of Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Yugo-SIavia are joined in what is 
called the Little Entente, but in this 
case the friendship is cemented by 
treaties for mutual defence.) ^ 

Now the States of the Baltic Entente 
arc conferring to work out further plans 
of collaboration, both in political and 
technical matters. They fear the power 
of Soviet Russia. Possibly in the long 
run there may be formal federation of 
the three. Their combined area is only 
65,000 square miles. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
Letts, Estonians, and Lithuanians are 
not Slavs. The lithuanians and Letts 
arc akin to the Germanic peoples, and 
the Estonians arc akin to the Finns. All of 
them are gifted and industrious people. 

By forming their entente the Baltic 
States were able to gain a seat on the 
Council of the League of Nations, Latvia 
really representing tlic'tliree on that body.' 

'Lo3"al subjects who have an aquarium 
may buy red, white, and blue fish for 
Coronation year ;" coming from the 
Amazon, they arc sold at about three 
pounds a pair. 


TRADE AND A KING 

An III Wind That Blows 
No Good 

The first reaction of industry to the 
desertion of his people by King Edward 
was consternation at the prospect of 
heavy losses on coronation flags, hosiery, 
pottery, metal mugs, plates, jewellery, 
and medals already made bearing in some 
form the name and portrait of the king. 

A siirn of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds is involved and. some firms felt 
themselves threatened with bankruptcy. 

For two reasons, however, the loss is 
likely to be much less than was anti¬ 
cipated, or it may even turn into gain. 
For one thing, orders for goods bearing 
the portraits of George the Sixth and 
Queen Elizabeth are pouring in and will 
yield great profit. Everyone will want 
the happy smile of the Queen about the 
house. 

And then the extraordinary circum¬ 
stances of tlie abdication lend sucli 
historical interest to any memento of 
the short reign. of King Edward that 
a demand is springing up for souvenirs, 
and what souvenir could be more remark¬ 
able than an article made for the corona¬ 
tion of a king who abandoned his throne 
while the memento was being made ? 


123 

70,000 men have been engaged by the 
Post Office to help to deal with Christmas 
mails. 

7 , 435,307 people belong to the 1152 
cooperative societies of this country. 

34 , 000,000 telephones arc in use in 
the world today. 

140 , 000,000 eggs were exported from 
China in the first ten months of this year. 
. £ 600,000 are spent in lighting London’s 
streets every year, ’ 

£ 20 , 080,000 worth of raw materials 
were exported from the United States 
dilring October, 


HOMES ON HACKNEY 
MARSH 

Nearly a Thousand Fiats 

The Hackney Marshes, so well known 
to London, where so many games have 
been played by generations of young 
people, now sees the beginning of a 
great housing scheme, to be called the 
Kingsmead Estate. Thirty acres of the 
marsh form the site. 

A great thing, begun after a long 
war of words, has been happily settled. 
Sixteen blocks of dwellings (944 separate 
flats) are to be erected. There is to be 
a cliildren’s playground and a social 
centre. Nearly 5000 people are to be 
housed, and the cost will be over 
500,000. 

When last year the L C C first 
proposed to take part of Hacknc^^ 
Marshes for a housing scheme there was 
a storm of opposition, which did not 
cease until the Manor Charitable Trust 
offered adjoining land to take the place 
of the site it was proposed to build on. 
The L C C bought the offered land 
for ;{8i,ooo, and so secured alternative 
open space. All’s well that ends well. 


THE MONSTER OF THE DAWN 

From South Africa comes news of a 
monster of the dawn, the discovery of a 
bone on a farm in the Murraysburg 
district having led to thq unearthing of 
part of the skeleton of a huge creature, 
possibly a brontosaurus. 

One of the bones is nearly as high as 
a man, and what is believed to be a 
breast bone is a yard long and a foot 
wide. About 13 feet away a jawbone 
was brought to light with teeth four 
inches long. Altogether it is estimated 
that the animal must have stood about 
25 feet high and weighed perhaps 40 tons. 
It is believed to have lived by a great 
inland sea which vanished thousand.s 
of years ago. See World Map 
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The World as Christmas 
Finds It 

A very happy Christmas to all 
otir friendsy to all our racCy to all 
otir neighhotirSy and to all mankind. 

'The path to peace may be 
thorny, but we must not 
believe that it is not full of hope. 

The first principle of peace 
is to recognise the unity of 
mankind. Some two thousand 
million people of goodwill are 
industriously working for a living, 
mainly absorbed in occupations 
on land and sea : in the field, 
the workshop, the mine, the 
sliip. There is no more moving 
sight on earth than this spectacle 
of labour to win food, shelter, 
and comfort. 

In tliis great task civilised men 
find themselves in our time 
grouped in nations while still 
many uncivilised men are 
■grouped in tribes. Nations arc 
found inhabiting very different 
climes and living under varying 
conditions, and Christmas 1936 
finds us in a world in which 
exist among men great and grave 
differences of condition and op¬ 
portunity. 

The world, unfortunately for 
us all, is extremely small. In 
one land work is much more 
fruitful than in another, merely 
because of superiority in natural 
resources. 

The differences give, rise to 
quarrels and wars, which arc 
largely futile because obviously 
those nations that are already 
well-off in natural opportunity 
can fight better than nations 
naturally poor. 

It is the understanding of such 
essentials as these that makes for 
peace. Sooner or later, we'believe, 
the nations will clearly see that 
what is called security can be 
achieved by common agreement 
to use the world well and justly. 

Two thousand million people, 
toiling on from day to day ! 
Is it not worth while to .cherish 
the conception that there should 
be fairplay between them all ?. 
Who is there • who cares to 
challenge the assertion that all 
human beings are entitled to 
full human opportunity ? 

It is surely a thought for 
Christmas that peace on earth, 
goodwill to men, is something 
not yet realised while the world 
is divided among poor nations 
and rich ones, crowded lands and 
empty continents. It is not 
impossible to distribute fairly 
the good things of this world ; 
given the spirit of charity and 
fairplay, a worldwide League of 
Nations could save us all. from 
the perils which come from the 
unequal opportunities and pos¬ 
sessions of our human family. 




j The Editor’s Table 

1 

■1111 

ji 

! John Carpenter House, London 




above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

FROM MY WINDOW 

THE F.DITOR'SWINDOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


These Clever Men 

(Considering what excellent doctors, 
chefs, and butlers men make, it 
is amazing how many husbands still 
manage to keep up the idea that it is 
quite out of the question, even in 
households where the wife docs her full 
share toward keeping the family, that 
they should do so much as to wash the 
supper dishes, give the baby its bath 
or a sick child its dose of medicine ; or 
even order a dinner. Lady Rhondda . 

And, considering what good tailors 
and craftsmen men make, it is even 
• more surprising how they manage to 
persuade over-busy wives that men 
cannot mend a hole in their socks or 
sew on a button. The G N 

Fish and Chips 

The appointment as Food Director 
of a high official of the !Mini,stry 
of Agriculture, and Fisheries reminds 
us of the curious linking of these two 
subjects in one august department. 

Agriculture and Fisheries ! What 
genius brought together this ilF 
assorted jiair ? What has the fisherman 
to do with the plough, or the farmer 
with the trawler ? 

On this hangs a good true story. A, 
parliamentary candidate in London 
was dwelling in a speech on the 
amusing association of agriculture and 
fisheries when a member of the audi¬ 
ence cried Fish and Chips/' a neat 
illustration of the never-failing cockney 
sense of humour. 

Startling Thought 

We pass on this startling thought which 
comes' to us in a letter from a young 
American who has been travelling in 
Europe, and at a scientific conference in 
Norway found himself with 750 represen¬ 
tatives of .40 nations. 

J VISITED Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Scandinavia, and came away feel¬ 
ing not a little depressed at tlic thought 
of another war which must shake 
civilisation to its very foundations. 

1 once had a teacher at Eton who used 
io say that he predicted a return to 
harbarism; and that Nature would send 
some other animal up the evolutionary 
ladder to dominate the earth. 

Mankind must wait and see, but the 
C N believes that Signor Mussolini, for 
all his shouting, will not have his way.' 

The Artists 

VV"- gather that our artists arc • 
busy considering the decoration 
of the, streets for the Coronation Pro¬ 
cession, and all the world knows the 
high place now given to artists in 
the life of the nation. It is all the 
more remarkable, therefore, to read in 
a now book that not very long ago , 

• Science and Art classes were declared 
illegal by our Government auditors ; • 

' Queen Victoria refused to give a 
peerage.io Sir Frederick Leighton ; and 

The Queen also refused io have an 
artist on the Privy Council. 


The Good Business Woman 
jyjR William Hewlett, who has 

,. been parish clerk of Puddletown 
in Dorset for 45 years, has been 
relating his reminiscences. 

One of the outstanding characters 
whom he remembers was a woman 
who kept a grocer's shop and was 
strictly honest. So strictly honest was 
she that she would halve a currant to 
avoid giving overweight. 

What Happened To the Crown 

For those loho believe such things^ 
have some meaning: 

Qn Edward the Eighth's first public 
appearance as King, following his 
father's coffin, the oldest jewel in the 
Crown fell out. 

Tip-Cat 

NEW laundry was opened by 
" pressing a button. It would 



have been more appropriate to 
tear it off. 

0 

'J'iiERE arc many genuine friendships 
between members of the Cabijict. 
Sometimes it is only cupboard love. 

0 

q'liE counlry wants 400,000 more pigs, 
we are told. Wait until Christmas. 
0 

\Yintkr sports arc cheaper this ^^ar. 
We have had some snoAV at home. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If people who keep 
Christmas spend it 



Parties , involved in . the meat strike 
have reached a settlement. A joint 
agreement, 

0 

yY i\ian says his car is always going 
Avrong. Better not go at all. 

0 / 

Qet in plenty of provisions at Christmas, 
says a writer. It is stocking time. 

■ 0' 

T-RE modern girl won’t enter 
domestic service because 
she .says it is monotonous, 

Can’t she break the monotony ? 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
'yitK Congrcgationalists of Hartley 
Village pn 'Kent have raised £2000 
in t\A'o years. 

goMKONE unknown has sent £1^0 for 
the National Blind Institute to 
spend at Christmas. 

’yiric money in Russian Savings Banks 
belonging to 14 million pcoidc has 
increased three times in'thrcc years. 
Cambridge University, scholarship 
of ;£30 o a year for three years is 
offered to any worker at Bournvillc. 
JUST AN IDEA 

; One of the advantages jJ telling the 
truth. is ' that you ' need not bother to 
remember lohat you said. 


Martin Luther’s 
Christmas Hymn 

Martin Luther stands out a bold and 
nigged figure, Europe’s 16th-century Elijah. 

We think of him fearlessly taking his 
stand against his enemies. We see him 
facing an august assembly of princes and 
powers, utterly careless of what they should 
say to him or do with him, entirely and 
magnificently reliant on God. 

lie stirred up a storm in the Europe of 
his day, and yet he was at heart as gentle as 
the Child of whom he wrote in one of the 
tenderest and loveliest of all Christmas 
hymns. It has been sung for nearly 400 
years, and we give it here as translated by 
Catherine Winkworth. 

IVE heed, my heart, lift up tliino 

Who is it in yon manger lies ? 

Who is this child so young and fair ? 
Tlic blessed Christ Child licth there. 

Ah, Lord, who hast created all, 

How hast Thou made Thee weak and 
small. 

That Thou must choose Thy infant bed 
Where ass and ox but lately fed ? 

Were earth a thousand times as fair. 
Beset with gold and jewels rare, 

She yet were far too poor to be 
A narrow cradle, Lord, for Tlicc. 

Ah, dearest Jesus, holy child, 

Make Thee a bed, soft, undcfilcd. 
Within my heart, that it may he 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee. . 

My heart for very joy doth leap. 

My lips no more their silence keep ; 

I too must sing with joyful tongue 
That sweetest ancient cradle-song: 

Glory to God in highest heaven. 

Who unto man His Son hath given ; 
While angels sing with pious mirth 
A glad new year to all the earth. 

© 

Funny 

The value in life of a sense of humour 
! has been recognised by the 
University of Florida, which lias a 
special course on the subject. 

The aim is not so much to make a 
man £11111137 ” as to help him to per¬ 
ceive the humour of the human comedy, 
and so liclp him to live happily. 

Above all the course is directed to 
help the student to recognise the 
comical elements iii his own com¬ 
position. This is hot to infect a man 
with disbelief in himself, but to teach 
hirri to react with good humour to 
every situation. Certainl3g if wc are 
inflicted with a hasty temper, it must 
be excellent to learn to smile at our¬ 
selves. Too many grown-ups take a 
pride in exhibitions which they would 
recognise as childish in a child. 

A Word From Shakespeare 

Christmas 

Some say that ever ’gainst that season 
comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is cele¬ 
brated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long; 

And tlien, they say, no spirit can walk 
abroad; 

The nights are wliolesoine; then no 
planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power 
to charm. 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time, 

i Hamlet 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
WRONG PLACES 

The Grid and Reason 

BUILDING UP TOWNS THAT HAVE 
NO CHARACTER 

The Grid, as we familiarly call our 
national system of electric power 
cables, ought to serve the purpose of 
industry witli reason and foresight. To 
some extent it is doing so, but it is clear 
that in too many cases the best use is not 
being made of the splendid opportunity 
it affords. 

The President of our Chambers of 
Commerce, Sir Godfrey Clarke, has been 
calling attention do tlic crowding of 
work and people in the wrong places. 

Along the Great West Road (he says), 
where a few years ago there were open 
fields, there is now a of factories 

surrounded by mushroom towns. These 
tOAViis have no civic feeling and no 
traditions ; they are merely dormitories, 
and not in any way helpful to the pro¬ 
motion of the feeling of citizenship which 
is so important to every country. It is a 
difficult problem to tackle, for it is hard 
to tell a man lie cannot put a factory up 
on any piece of land that suits him. 

We think there should bo reasonable 
public control of all industrial develop¬ 
ments. Every building is in a scn.se a 
public building, becoming part of the 
framework of life, part of the scenery. 
Therefore it is the business of society 
to control the places where work is to be 
done and to which'people will be drawm. 

It shoitld he the special 'business of a 
proper department of the Home Office, 
assisted by architects, engineers, and 
business men, 

THE STAMP BOOK 

Why Not Advertise the Post 
Office in It ? 

The CN thoroughly agrees with the 
British Medical Association in its pro¬ 
tests against the action of the General 
Post Office in deriving revenue from 
advertisements of patent medicines 
professing to cure diseases. 

There arc two sides to this question. 
It is wrong that public property should 
be used for. such purposes, and it is also 
wrong that the Post Office should not 
advertise its oimi services in these books. 

Only two of the small leaves ai*o used 
to set out the. main Home atid Foreign 
I’ostagc. Rates. The Post Office has a 
multitude of hue services which need to 
be advertised, many of them being little 
known : why not use the space available 
for so sensible a purpose ? 

Wc have seen in these stamp books 
quack advertisements which it is wrong 
to print anywhere, let alone in a Govern¬ 
ment publication ; but in any case a 
country like ours is rich enough to do 
without the few pounds it receives from 
advertisements which arc such a nuisance 
that most of us tear them out of the 
books. 


THE LITTLE ONES OF ABYSSINIA 

A writer who knows Abyssinia and 
remembers it in the day of its adversity 
has been revealing the poetry lurking in 
the names borne by some of tlic natives. 

Each name has a meaning, and ex¬ 
presses the emotion and feeling of a 
loving mother toward the little one 
when it is in the earliest stage of life. 

Thus, tenderly nursing her infant girl, 
she will murmur over it, Getenesh, which 
means You Arc My Decoration; or 
Dcsta, My Joy; or Ababach, She Has 
Flowered. The baby boy will stir his 
adoring mother to croon over him the 
word Ambayc, meaning My Strong¬ 
hold ; Kassayc, My Compensation; 
Tel aye. My Refuge. 

We may imagine that tragedy will be 
reflected nowada^^s in the naines given 
by these native mothers to their babies. 


liing George at Play 



After a game of tennis at Wimbledon 


reserved. 


_ 7 - 

BIG QUESTION 
BEFORE THE EMPIRE 

A New Situation in 
the World 

YOUNG DOMINIONS FACING 
PROBLEMS LIKE AMERICA'S 

We have all scon in connection with 
the accession of King George the Sixth 
how important the Empire is now as 
part of oiir governing machinery; and it 
is not only in relation to the monarchy 
that tilings have greatly clianged. 

Recent judgments in Empire Courts 
have shown that our young Dominions 
arc faced with problems of government 
as difficult as some of those besetting 
our old cousin America. 

These difficulties arise from the same 
cause, the passing of Acts which conflict, 
or seem to conflict, with the written 
Constitution. 

A Referendum 

The victory of President Roosevelt 
proves that the people of America 
endorse those New Deal Acts passed 
under his Government in spite of the 
fact that they were annulled by the 
Supremo Court. Will a similar situa¬ 
tion arise in the future in Australia and 
Canada ? 

Australia is to solve her immediate 
problem by means of a referendum, 
provided for in the Constitution itself. 
Two questions arc to be put to the 
electors, one concerning trade between 
States, and the other whether the 
Commonwealth Government is to have 
complete control over aviation. 

The trade question arose because the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
decided last July that the Dried Fruits 
Act passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament was invalid because it con¬ 
travened the absolute freedom of trade 
between the States as set out in the 
Constitution. In giving their decision 
the judges appreciated the fact that the 
Commonwealth Government were satis¬ 
fied that their policy was in the best 
interests of the Australian people, but 
commented that inconvcnicncevS were 
apt to flow from a written constitution; 

The Rights of the States 

The second case has recently been 
decided in the High Court of Australia, 
where the Air Navigation Act has been 
pronounced unconstitutional because it 
supersedes the rights restricted to 
States. • 

.Yet a very surprising fact emerged 
during this trial. Two of the judges 
declared that if the Act had merely con¬ 
firmed the air regulations laid down in 
the International Air Convention it 
would have been valid, because the 
Commonwealth has full powers under 
the Constitution for all external affairs. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Privy Council recently 
decided that the Federal Government 
of Canada had full power to carry into 
effect the Air Convention ; and also that 
the American Government assumed the 
same power. 

New Problems 

Australians and Canadians arc now 
asking themselves whether, by adopting 
other international agreements, such as 
the 40-hour week, their Federal Parlia¬ 
ments may not override those powers 
which are deliberately left to the in¬ 
dividual States under their constitutions. 
Such things as International Air Con¬ 
ventions and similar agreements between 
nations were not thought of when the 
Australian Constitution was written, 
and no provision was made for the effect 
they'might have on them, 

It is a new question in the world how 
far the rights of Federal Governments in 
international matters affect the rights of 
which individual States are so jealous. 
In America this question has aroused, 
great excitement, and now it appears to 
be rising in the British Empire. 
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A Film of Canada’s Railway Pioneers Por the Crowning of a King 

THE ROMANCE OF A GROWN AND SCEPTRE 






Railway engineers at work in the Rocky Mountains 



Qur own royal regalia having been 
dispersed during the Common^ 
wealth, Scotland's remains the oldest 
in the kingdom. j 

It is a treasure so jealously guarded 
that when England and Scotland were 
united it was expressly provided in the 
Treaty of Union that the regalia should 
never leave Scotlatid. 

It has now been stiggcstcd that, with 
the consent of the Scots, the rcgalja 
might, be used for a coronation at 
Westminster of a king of England wlfo 
is, of course, king of Scotland also, and a 
queen who is. a Scotswoman. If such 
an event occurred the Scottish i*cgalia 
would for the time being resume 
association with the Stone of Destiny, 
the name applied to the ancient stone 
which, seized at Scone by Edward the 
First during his conquest of Scotland in 
1296, has ever since been boxed in the 
Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbe3^ 
It is improbable that Scotland would 
permit her regalia to leave its place of 
honour in Edinburgh Castle ; but so 
extraordinary is the history of this royal 
treasure that nothing would be too 
romantic to fit into its story. I 

The crown itself dates from the time 
of Eobert Bruce, and Charles the First 
Avore it for his Scottish croAvning in 1633. 
Charles the Second, a fugitive from 
luigland, was croAAUicd Avith it at Scone 
in 1651, but then came a rush of disaster 
attended by such strange events as seem 
to belong more to fiction than to fact' 
With the coronation of Charles the 
English army advanced into Scotland 
under Cromwell, and the regalia.Avas sent 
for safety to the strongb^'-defended island 
fortress of Dunnottar on the coast of 
Kincardineshire. Here came a besieging 
force under the Parliamentary General 
Lambert, whereupon the Avife of George 
Ogilvie, defender of the castle, entered 
into a conspiracy Avith Christian Grainger, 
Avife of the minister of Kiiineif, five miles 
caAvay, Accompanied by her maid, j\U's 
Grainger obtained leave from the 


An argument between the worknAen 
which nearly caused a strike 


'ffctk, .k... 

Laying a charge of dynamite when biasiing 
a way through the Rockies 



fingineera looking out on some of the country through which the railway Is to pass 

These pictures are from a new Gaumont-Brifish film, The Great Barrier, based on the history of the 
buildin/r of the Canadian Pacific Railwa.v. A company of actors was sent to Canada to make the film 


besiegers to visit the castle, and came 
out with the crown hidden under her 
clothes, while her maid carried the 
sword and sceptre wrapped in what 
appeared to be bundles of lint for .spinning 
into yarn. General Lambert helped the 
mistress to her Iiorsc, little dreaming 
Avhat she Avas hiding ; the maid folloAA^cd 
on foot. So that he might truthfully 
say that he kneAv nothing about the 
treasure, Mrs Ogilvie did not tell her 
husband Avhat she had done.- 

Meanwhile Mrs Grainger and her maid 
made good their Avay to Kinneff, Avhcro,at 
dead of night, her husband, entering the 
silent church, raised a stone under the 
pulpit, placed the crown and sceptre in 
a hole, and replaced the stone; tiiul 
bcncatli another stone at the other end 
of the church buried the sword of State. 

; Finding the royal treasure gone, the 
soldiers besieging the castle treated 
Ogilvie and his Avife Avith great severity, 
and arc said to have behaved Avith as 
little mercy to the parson and his fellow 
conspirator, but nothing was divulged. 
The regalia Avas brought to light at the 
Restoration, and put in Edinburgh 
Castle under lock and key in a chamber 
locked and bolted and barred, and AA'as 
forgotten until toAvard the end of the 
18th century. Then it was aimbunced 
that the regalia had been taken' away, 
and a commission Avas sent to Edinburgh 
Castle to investigate. • I'hcy found the 
room six inches deep in dust, and a 
similar mantle covering the mighty 
chest itself, and so, confident that there 
had been no outrage, they left all 
undisturbed and retired. 

In 1818, hoAvcver, in conscquejicc of 
the story of the regalia AAfiiich Sir Walter 
Scott told the ITince Regent, the poet 
and others AA^crc appointed to find the 
treasure; and find it they did, in the 
chest in Avhich it had been placed many 
years before. Flags AA^cre hoisted in the 
city, and all Scotland rejoiced as for a. 
second Bannockburn. There the regalia, 
remains, there Scotland Avishes to keep it. 


The Car in the Flood 


M r B, G. SciiREiBRR, J V, of JdlnhluAve, 
Zululand, has hacl a thrilling escape. 
It appears that he left his home in*a 
downpour Avith the intention of motoring 
to Durban. When he arrived at the 
drift at the Nonoti he decided that it 
.AA^ould be safer not to drive through the 
flooded ri\^'cr, but to be pushed through' 
by natives. j 

Halfway across he heard a mighty 
rushing sound and saAv to his con¬ 
sternation a large wall of Avater rushing’ 
toAvard him. The natives iled.. Mr 
Schreiber helped his, Avife and child 
from the back scat, and they rushed for 
the bank. The water hit the car and 
thrcAV it over the edge of a Avcir into the 
river nine feet below. For a Avhilc the 
car floated and then it disappeared. i 


The stranded family stayed in the 
neighbourhood for the night, sleeping in 
borroAved blankets, and the folJoAving 
morning it A\^as still raining when Mr 
Schreiber AAxnt to rescue his car. The 
hood was standing . above the flooded 
river, in AAhich it had been submerged 
14 hours. • 

A party of 40 natives lifted the car 
bodily from the river and on to the bank 
and pAished it to the main road, where its 
OAvner cleaned the plugs and Avircs while 
the AA^ater drained away. He decided to 
have it towed, but as he was sitting in 
the seat he switched'on and ])rcssed the 
self-starter, Avlicn to his astonishment the 
car fired. i\Ir Schreiber, hardly able to 
believe his senses, drove the car to Dur¬ 
ban Avithout mishap. 


What the Engineer Depends On 


S IR William Larke's claim at th'c 
Royal Society of Arts that the 
engineer is largely dependent on the 
untiring work of the metallurgist is 

undoubtedly true. He instanced : 

Sydney Harbour Bridge, which has the 
longest single span in the Avorld, 

Birchenough Bridge, Southern Rhodesia, 
which has the third longest single span, ' 

The good ship Queen Mary, 

Silver Jubilee locoinotiA^c, which attained a 
speed of 113 miles an hour, and the i 

R‘A F aeroplane altitude record made by 
Flying Ofiicer Swain, who reached a height of 
49,944 feet. j 

AH these and many other great feats 
depended on the developments of metals. 
The metallurgist is ever producing new 
materials to secure greater efficiency or 
reliability, such as- increased resistance 
to corrosion, higher tensile strength at 


high temperatures, resistance to fatigue 
under alternating stresses, resistance to 
abrasion, and so forth. ' • 

Sir William Larkc pointed out hoAV 
stainless steel Avas affecting ; the aero¬ 
plane engineer. An Italian plane had 
been built of stainless steel sheets only 
seven thousandths of an inch in thick¬ 
ness. It AA^as claimed that this sheet 
was at least as light as the minimum 
.sheet of aluminium alloy for similar 
service. 

Another example of the use of stain¬ 
less steel Avas in the three llying-boats 
Avith hulls of that metal Avluch had 
floAvn 250,000 miles each in sctaHcc 
without corrosion. 

Without ample supplies of reliable 
metal of proved attributes invention 
Avould serve no useful purpose. 
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A King Like His Father Lon don Park and D ev onshire Farm 

HE WILL NOT LET US DOWN 


l^iNG George the Sixth has 
swiftly come to the name and 
place of King George the Fifth. On 
liis father's throne sits his father's son. 

Few though the clays arc since tlic 
will of his peoples placed him there, 
they have been enough for the quick 
realisation that this was the sov(3rcign 
and this the man who was wanted. The 
seed of hope is flowering into the tliought 
that he is his lather over again. 

What did wc know and what did wo 
say of King George when Ins life had 
drawn peacefully to its close ? Wc said 
of him, not that he was a commanding 
monarch, but that first and foremost he 
was an English gentleman. All the rest 
followed lron\ that. 

1 fc was kindly and iToncst. Tliosc who 
knew him best loved him mcjst; but there 
was something shining out from him of 
simple goodness that gradually drew all 
hearts toward him, even the hearts of 
people who had never seen him. 

The longer he lived, through good da}"?, 
and evil days, the more thi.s affection of 
his people grew. It was as if it was 
])ccause they felt tlicy must respond to 
the Icindlincss in him, returning to him 
tlie smile he gave to them. Anyone who 
recalls how King George looked will 
always- say that they' remember him- 
when he was smiling. 

. It may have been that he always kept 
up a good heart, for he passed, like 
his people, through many dark and 
troublous days. But in the worst of them 
there he stood, serene, unflinching, the 
man who was doing his duty,' and who 
always could find a word of courage and 
encouragement. Was neVt the butcher’s 
boy about the last .of his subjects he 
spoke to outside his own home ? Dicl 
we not say of lii’m that the King always 
said the right thing ? 

'I'hat is the portrait, roughly sketched, 
of the King wc had whose loss left us 
desolate. It is an ideal wliich, though 
so simple and so entirely without shovy, 
is hard to live up to; but wc arc confident: 


that liis son George the Sixth will find 
. the way, for he has a foundation of the 
same qualities, the same kindliness of 
heart, the same unfaltering sense of 
duty, and with it the determination to 
seek the right path and pursue it. 

We have all noted how alike have , 
been the lives of his father and himself 
before the burden of the Crown was laid 
on them. Neither .sought it nor expected 
it. Each was content to follow the 
simple way of duty as it was laid before 
them, not seeking to move out of it or 
expecting praise for doing it. Each may 
have gained something from not being 
overwhelmed with popularity or public 
praise. King George the Fifth had it in 
full measure long before the end, but it 
came slowly to him, and as the result of 
a confuIcncc ever growing more unslialc-^ 
able that he placed his duty before all. 

That belief ha.s passed to his son like 
a precious heirloom. From tlie first 
hour of his rcigiV, though it began only 
the other day, his peoples liavo known 
that ho will not lot them down. Idicre 
must be something splendid in him t() 
inspire such trust. It-exists not only in 
the land of his birth l)nt in Dominions 
and possessions all over the world, 
though only a few of these have known 
the King even as a, visitor. 

It may be that the circumstances of ^ 
l)is accession have,drawn the new' King 
and his , peoples : together in a mutual 
trust and. hope. , Together they .know 
they must pull through, and they want, 
such a man to look to as to a fixed star. 
Yet, when all is said and done, it is our 
King’s character which is his warranty. 
Me , has tlie faith of the young people, 
the generation wliich is.to be the back¬ 
bone of British citizenship in days to 
; come; and the generation which has. 
nearly done its. task, from the Arch¬ 
bishop and the Prime Minister to the 
humblest workman, has faith in :him 
also. They look bn him whose heart will 
not sink and whoso hand will not fail 
when a true man is wanted. 



A Wintry Scene in London—Qulls clamouring for food above the choppy waters of the Serpentine 


Lord Lothian and His Big House 


S CQTLAND, already famous for its 
educational system,' is to have 
another addition to its many colleges. 

Ten miles: out of * Edinburgh an 
ancient i itli-ccntury. mansion with its 
beautiful grounds and its lovely gardens 
will in six weeks become an education 
centre. ' , ^ 

The Marquis of I^othian, who^ has' 
always been drawn toward • three' Ls, 
latoratnre,' Learning, and Liberalism, 
finding, the seat of bis ancestors too big 
for his private use, has taken steps to 
turn it. into ri college for working-men. 
Here sixty ; selected men ' representing 
various trades atid with an aptitude for ' 
knowledge will .spend a year in listening 
to. lectures from four resident tutors on 
history, philosophy, psycholog\% ' aiid 
current international affairs. . ' . 

The beaiitiful crypt, the famous 
library; and every part of the house 
will be at their disposal. Tills re¬ 
markable and universally popular peer 
will keep for his own use a bedroom 


and a sitting-room, and when he conics 
liomc will have his meals „with the staff 
anil tlic students, ' ; . ' 

Newbattle Abbey, the Scottish scat 
of the Lothians,' has'some remarkable- 
pictures of Vandyck. and. others. Tlio 
original painting ,of • Charles Stuart' 
enteriug T^ondoii will face the w;qrking- 
mcn students as they assemble, in • the 
drawing-room to listen to some expert- 
giving theih aii account of the . growth 
of democracy in the world. Tlic 
ceilings were decorated by Italian 
artists who lay on their baclcs for years 
to finish theu' work. .To behold the 
scores * of paintings and portraits by 
men' of renown will in itself bc^ an 
education. ' . 

Mr A. G. . Fraser, who lias - done 
excellcht worlv as an .educator in India,. 
Ceylon, and Africa, is, to bo the warden 
of this remarkable, place, and wo are 
sure that he will find his experience at 
Achimota of great help to him in his 
new enterprise, ' . . 



In Rotten Row—Young riders enjoying the crisp morning air In Hyde Park 


The Concrete City of Tomorrow 


A RCiiiTECTS, surveyors, and builders 
wore visiting. Leeds not long ago 
to 90 C a concrete city. 

Made for a firm of cement manufac¬ 
turers, it was a niodcl^ showing factories 
and flats, roads, theatres, churches, an<l 
houses, all of coucreto. The ideas which 
the model illustrated were improve¬ 
ments that have all been tried out in 
some part of the world. • 

Tile difficulty of gathering H big 
population into a small area near a 
factory, and at the same time providing 
ample fresh air, playing-fields, and open 
spaces, is overcome by what is known as 
building-up. The model showed large 


blocks of flats built on the principle of 
gigantic grand-stands, the front of each 
receiving the maxi mu in of sunshine. 
Underground garages were provided. 

The demand for colour and brightness 
in modern bniUUng can bo met with 
concrete, it seems, for almost any colour 
can be manufactured.' ' 

The use of coloured cement for road¬ 
making was illustrated, a' model of a 
trunk road showing the highway divided 
into lanes of various colours, the,surface' 
of the; high speed \yay being rough 
enough' to make it skid-proof. . TJic 
exhibition was indeed a concrete shadow 
of the shape of things to come. 



On a Devonshire Farm—Early lambs basking in the winter sunshine 
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FLYING PAPERS 

A Purser Up in the Air 

LIFE GROWS BUSIER UP THERE 

Another step in pursuit of the ocean 
liner is being taken by the air liner. 
It is to have a purser. 

On an ocean-going ship the duties of 
the purser arc many, as every traveller 
knows who appeals to him about every¬ 
thing, from his place in the dining saloon 
to the care of his baggage. But the 
purser has another job. It is summed 
up in one word, Papers. 

There are papers about the passengers, 
telling all that is known about them. 
There are papers about the ship, papers 
about the cargo, the ship's doctor’s 
papers, papers about the crew, A busy 
man is the purser. 

As the air liner has developed, going 
farther and farther, carrying more 
passengers and more cargo, her papers 
begin to resemble those of her sisters 
below, the ships on the sea. 

She has to have a load sheet showing 
the weight carried and its distribution 
in the various compartments, eight 
copies of the passenger list for the 
immigration officials where the air liner 
drops the passengers, and certificates of 
inoculation or vaccination. But growing 
more important every year arc the way¬ 
bills, showing where every package on 
board came from and where it is going. 

Twenty Tons of Letters 

At present many of these papers have 
to be examined, initialed, and passed by 
the clerks at the aerodromes where the 
plane makes a hurried stay of 20 
minutes. It is not enough : there must 
be someone on board to get them ready 
and in order. Next year the Empire 
flying-boats will each have its flight 
clerk. He will be the purser. 

How much wanted he is can be shown 
by the increase in the air mail. Next 
year the liners will take two million 
letters a week, weighing roughly 20 
tons. Letters will soon ^ outweigh 
passengers. The cargo is rising in the 
same way, and planes arc carrying each 
year not only larger quantities but a 
wider variety. Horses, dogs, and mos¬ 
quitoes are among the living freight. 

Even the mosquito cannot travel by 
air liner without papers I 

THE GIRL IN THE 
RED SHAWL 

The name Buffer Girl is given to the 
women workers who put the marvellous 
polish on cutlery and plate., These 
workers are dirty, but picturesque, for 
they protect their heads by wrapping 
them in bright red shawls. 

Now, we are told, the number of those 
skilled workers is insufficient to meet the 
needs of the cutlery industry. 

It seems unfortunate, says the Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce, that there should 
be a decline in the number of young 
women entering this section of the trade. 
Although the job is necessarily dirty, it 
is highly skilled, and the buffers add to 
Sheffield plate and tableware that 
immaculate polish which so well sets 
off its quality. 

> Wc cannot really be surprised that 
the women of Sheffield revolt against 
some of the dirty and arduous occupa¬ 
tions which have been theirs in the past. 
Polishing is one of them, but it is not 
nearly so unsuitable for women as the 
flic-shop. It shocks an outsider to see 
file-cutting done by women; one can 
hardly imagine a trade less suitable for 
the sex. 

It is still true, wc fear, that many of 
the most disagreeable tasks of industry 
are done by women, and it is high time 
that they were undertaken by the 
stronger sex. 


The Wheel 
the Heart 

Transport is all-in-all today. It is 
^ the turn of the wheel that has 
transformed the world. 

We SCO that Coventry is preparing for 
new industries, and it is worth while to 
look at this famous town and see how it 
has built up its prosperity during this 
century on the turn of the wheel. We 
may call Coventry, in fact, the Town of 
Eortunc's Wheel. 

It is Coventry’s delight to call itself 
the centre of England and the centre of 
progress. All those things which have 
contributed so much to the changed life 
of the world have their manufacturing 
home in this fine town. It is EiTgland’s 
birthplace of the age of speed and swift 
communications. 

What Coventry Gives Us 

Coventry gives us the means to span 
continents in the aeroplane. It has made 
all England our parish if wc own a car. 
Probably most of our ten million cyclists 
ride machines from a Coventry factory, 
The city puts a girdle round the whole 
earth with its telephones. 

If we turned back the pages of this 
town’s history as a manufacturing 
centre wc should see how one great 
industry and then another has risen 
and often declined; but above all wc 
should see how the long view, and faith 
in the future, has made Coventry what 
it is, an industrial city with a marvellous 
vision of prosperity before it. In a single 
generation it has nearly trebled its 
population. Its area today is five times 
as bigas at the beginning of our century. 
Its rateable value doubled in seven 
years, and during King George’s reign 
over 700 new factories or extensions 
were built. 

An instinct for the future is in every¬ 
thing Coventry does. It makes the 
telephones that bring the world to our 
elbow, the wireless transmitters and 
receivers that unite nations above racial 
conflict, the electrical machincrj'’ and 
appliances that make labour easy, the 
aeroplane that has dwarfed the v^orld. 

Shopgirl Princesses 

It makes the silk fabric which clothes 
Our shopgirls as princesses were clothed 
years ago; .it has democratised fine 
dress as well as the motor-car. That is a 
thought whicli comes as \vo turn from 
the spires to the, factories of Coventrj^ 
from the story of a thousand years to the 
industry of the last hundred. Coventry 
has done more to democratise travel than 
any otheV city in the world. It put 
thousands of people on wheels when 
the safety bicycle came, and it seems 
likely to put us all in, cars before the 
world is very much bldoi-; - 

It is fitting that such a town should 
stand likb the hub of ^ a wheel at the 
centre of England, with road, rail, and 
canal radiating from' it, and it is im¬ 
possible not to think of wheels in this . 
town which niakes-them by the hundred 
thousand every week, for all parts of the 
world, in every shape and size, and for 
every conceivable purpose. Coventry’s 
wheel of fortune began with watches, 
when the i8th-centnry French watch¬ 
makers'settled here : it moved from 
watches to cycles and from cycles to 
motor-cars and air-liners. Today it 
makes wheels for automatic games, 
automatic traffic signals, weighing and 
packing machines, milling machines, 
perambulators,"toys,, trollies, and Idnc- 
matograph projectors. 

The First English Car 

In "many of the 400 industries of 
Coventry wc read the story of the wheel 
and its development in transport, from 
the lumbering old velocipede to our 
gleaming streamlined cars. When the 
first penny-farthings trundled along at 
a few hazardous miles an hour in the 
streets of Coventry all the people turned 
and laughed ; ■ but James Starlcy’s tri¬ 
cycle did much to turn the ridicule into 
enthiisiasifi, and behind the scenes wex’c 


of Fortune at 
of England 

men who knew the bicycle had a future. 
Yet how great a future who could guess I 
The first English car was made here. 
When it snorted its way out of the 
Coventry factory many people were 
scornful and some fearful, but a few kept 
their faith in the smelly monstrosity 
as they had done in the earliest cycles, 
and their reward is now in sharing the 
prosperity of Coventry as the centre of 
tlie motor industry, with hundreds of 
cars leaving its factories every day. 

Hundreds of miles of wire arc used in 
Coventr3r every week for the making of 
wheels for cycles and cars. There is one 
factory covering 16 acres for 'the pro¬ 
duction of wheels alone, and here arc 
made cj^cle rims in all sizes, artillery 
steel wheels and wire wheels for all 
vehicles, disc wheels for heavy lorries, 
and wheels for the smallest monoplane 
or the biggest air-liner. There is nothing 
in the shape of a wheel that Coventry 
does not make. The thousands of varie¬ 
ties of wheels used in industrial plant 
are produced here, including toothed 
wheels standing higher than a man; 'and 
the little wheels used in typewriters 
arc of Coventry origin, as well as the 
wheels in our watches and clocks. 

The World's Biggest Hammer 

As it has contributed to the speed 
and comfort of travel, it has helped to 
send the voice on its travels, for it has the 
biggest factory in Europe for making 
telephones and wireless equipment. It 
manufactures:drop forgings, metal cast¬ 
ings, machine tools, chains, and textiles. 
In the drop-forging industry, which has 
contributed greatly to the safety of 
travel by road, rail, or air, Coventry has 
the biggest hammer in the world, with 
an anvil block of forged steel weighing 
140 tons on a bed of concrete bigger 
than the average house. One of its 
machine-tool factories is the biggest in 
existence; another factory has the 
biggest electrical plant in Europe, 

In its textile industry to, 000 people are 
employed, modern descendants of the 
w‘ea\^ers and dyers who helped to make 
the ancient city beautiful. Coventry 
makes the cap ribbons worn in our Navy 
and in the navies and armies of many 
other lands. Tlic citj^ is the home of the 
ra^^on industry, which now'ranks after 
cotton and wool as the third most 
important textile in this country. 

City of Clear Skies 
And the marvel of it all is that 
Coventrjq with an industrial life /so 
varied and progressive, is a city of clear 
skies which have sometimes turned the 
thoughts of a visitor to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Its buildings are almost free 
from dust. The staiiicd glass of its 
churches, tlioiigh so near to theTactories, 
is not obscured by smoke, ' There is 
pure air in' the centre of . the city. Its 
factories arc dean and well lighted, 
and all because Coventry saw the future 
in electricity, and insisted on using it 
where it could instead of burning coal. 

It has become a great industrial city 
without blotting out the sun or destroy¬ 
ing its beauty, and it stands . a .high 
example to all-the cities of England. 


YORKSHIRE’S FIVE LITTLE SISTERS 

Everyone has heard of York.shire’s 
Five Sisters, the famous window in the 
north transept of York Minster ; but 
not everyone knows that Yorksliirc has 
five more sisters. . 

For drears they have been on view 
in a picture at Temple Newsam, one of 
Yorkshire’s great show-j)laccs near Leeds. 
Very charming they are as they frolic 
round a tree, two of them peeping mis- 
chievoiisl}'' round it. The picture was 
painted by the Leeds artist Benjamin 
West, and the sisters were the daughters 
of the ninth and last Viscount Irwin. 
After being on loan for many years it 
has now, come to Lord Halifax’s.London 
home, but Leeds is hoping to have a' 
copy of it soon. 


. A REMARKABLE 
PIECE OF FLINT 

Graveyard of 24 
Sea-Urchins 

A flint with the remains of 24 sea- 
urchins has been picked up in a field 
at Trottcscliffe in Kent, and is to be 
placed in the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. 

The flint can be easily covered hy a 
man’s hand, yet scattered over its sur¬ 
face j are the shcll-likc cases which pro¬ 
tected the bodies of creatures inhabiting 
the seas when our chalk cliffs were laid 
dowfi. This flint is indeed the grave¬ 
yard of 24 sca-nrehins, and precisely 
what happens is that, although their, 
bodies dissolve, the silica always floating 
in the sea rcpltices what is lost, until 



On this surface of the flint, shown half¬ 
size, 21 sea-\irchins can he seen. 


the entire sea-urchin has been reproduced 
in the form of silica. 

The silica is the material of which all 
flints arc built up, having been secreted 
in enormous quantities by the radio- 
larians and sponges from minute particles 
of c^y floating in the sea. These 
siliceous shells and skeletons accumulate 
at the bottom of the sea with the dead 
bodies of the sea-urchins and other 
creatures, and free silica is chemically 
precipitated into the space they occupy 
in the chalk as it is laid down. The 
interiors of the sea-urchins arc then filled 
with 'this silica. Which hardens into the 
flints* which wc find in our cliffs and 
strata chalk. 

The piece found at Trottcscliffe may 
have travelled'far from its original bed, 
for rain and fronts have removed many 
flints from the cliff face to be swept 
along by rivers and left high and dry 
when the rivers have receded. This is 
why this flint, bearing witness to forms 
of life millions of 37’cars ago, was found 
in a field in Kent. 

A BUSINESS MAN GOES 
ROUND THE WORLD 

In this age of speed and still greater 
speed wc arc surprised at nothing. 

We hear of a New Zealander, Mr Harold 
Haines of Auckland, who has made .a 
now record for travelling by ship and 
aeroplane. Ho travelled from Auckland 
to London, spent ii days transacting 
business, and was back at Auckland in 
54 days, or only 43 days of travelling. 

Tills is how he travelled. . On Sep¬ 
tember I he set out from Auckland in 
the liner Niagara, arriving at Sydneys 
Australia, on September 5. He flew to 
Brisbane, caught another aeroplane for 
Singapore, and then went on by an air¬ 
liner to Amsterdam, An hour and a half 
after reaching Amsterdam he alighted 
from another aeroplane in Loudon. 

On October i he left for New York 
by the liner Queen Mary, arriving there 
on October 5. F^dng across the United 
States, he picked up the liner Niagara 
at Vancouver for a voyage across the 
Pacific Ocean to Auckland, which was 
reached on October 26. 


WILL YOU SEND A STOCKING ? 

Four thousand bo^^s and girls will be 
spending Christmas *in one or other of 
the 29 branches of the National Chil¬ 
dren's Home at Highbury Park, London. 
Could I you send them a stocking .or a 
mite for one ? 
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HOW THE POST 
OFFICE DOES IT 

The Great Show Free 
For All 

WONDER UPON WONDER 

A million boys and girls were invited 
to the Post Office Exhibition at the 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
by Lord Iliffe, who opened it* 

As the P M G's representative said, 
Lord Iliffe was specially fitted to give 
the invitation because of his connection 
with the C N, a newspaper for children 
of all ages/' So we hope our CN boys 
and girls will troop to this most illumin¬ 
ating Christmas vshow, which is full of 
surprises such as even the Science 
Exhibition next door cannot beat. 

Clattering and Chattering 

One of the surprises was sprung at 
the opening. To the platform where 
Lord Iliffe sat with Lord Snell, the 
chairman of the LCC, a girl and a boy 
vero called up. 

The girl switched on an electric candle 
and the big liall blazed with the light of 
100,000 other candles. The boy touched 
off another and all the wheels began to 
go round, the sorting-machine clattered, 
the telephones rang, the automatic ex¬ 
change chattered, and trumpets blared. 

One of the speakers said that one 
object of the Exhibition was to make the 
boys and girls of today telephone- 
minded in preparation for the day when 
all houses will be fitted with tele¬ 
phones at the same time as the gas and 
water are laid on. We hope to live to 
see that time. The Exhibition gives us 
all plenty of opportunity to practise. We 
can take one of the dozen T I Isl tele¬ 
phones, and over the wire will come in 
a golden voice what we all want to know, 
the right time, correct to the second. 

A Forest of Connections 

Or wc can take up another telephone 
and speak our name and Christrhas 
wishes into it, or anything else we like, 
and in a second or two our voice and 
words will come back to u.s in the 
muflled roar of a loudspeaker. This voice 
relay apparatus is like the recording 
apparatus used by the BBC for pur¬ 
poses of re-transmission. At the same 
desk are research models like the 
cathode ray oscillograph which per¬ 
mits the expert to see speech when ft is 
translated into electric impulses and is 
recorded not as sound but as light. Here 
anyone can take up the microphone and 
see what his voice looks like. 

Then, still on the track of the tele¬ 
phone, is the Speaking Clock, and the 
Automatic Telephone Exchange where 
we can dial a station and a number and 
watch the call go through a forest ol 
cbniicctions.- ' . ' 

The attractions of this marvellous 
free show include the, machine which 
counts letters and cancels stamps at the 
rate of 6oo a minute ; the world maps 
showing (by glowing discs which spring 
into light at the touch of a button) how 
the air mails and other mails gdto every 
land; and the "lightning" machine 
which blazes into light with a quarter 
of a million electric volts behind it. 

The Night Mail 

The prize exhibit is in the Art Gallery, 
where there is a working model to scale 
of the Post Office " Up Special " which 
travels nightly from Euston to Aberdeen, 
picking up and dropping mails ^vhilc 
travelling at high speed. The model runs 
on a track 200 feet long, and sorters 
from the eictual trains explain their work. 

Here anyone can sec how mails arc 
picked up and dropped while the train 
moves on—a much more exciting way 
than seeing it in a picture book. This 
and the other living pictures will convey 
to all of us what a tremendous organisa¬ 
tion the Post Office .has become, and why 
it is able to handle letters, telegrams, 
parcels, and telephones which cost 
£900,000,000 a year to send and deliver. 


PENNY PLAIN AND TWOPENCE COLOURED 


'^iiE last of the toy theatre makers 
* has printed what he believes will 
be his last sheet. So far as we know, his 
little shop in Hoxton, only a penny 
tram, ride from Holborn, is the only one 
in the world, and wc do not think it 
will remain open much longer, . for 
Mr Pollock, the owner, is now 80. 

The day of the toy theatre is hnished, 
though wc have heard that every 
Friday morning in September and 
October a boy came to this queer little 
shop as soon as the shutters were down 
and bought a twopenny coloured sheet of 
scenes for Aladdin for his home-made 
theatre. It helped to make old Mr 
Pollock smile,^ for he took it as a hint 
that the demand for toy theatres might 
return in the near future. 

A bell rings as we open tlic door of 
this old shop, and through a glass parti¬ 
tion wc have a peep of Mr Polloclc 
sitting by the fire in his tiny parlour. 
He has been on the premises for over 
60 years, and can remember the days 
when he did a good business, printing 
hundreds of sheets of scenes and char¬ 
acters, his copper plates supplying him 
with material for over fifty plays, includ¬ 
ing Black-Eyed Susan, Blue Beard, The 
Dismal Swamp, The Battle of Waterloo, 


Uncle Tom*s Cabin, and the Sleeping 
Beauty. The shcct.s could be bought 
in two styles, the plain ones for a 
penny, the coloured for twopence. ■ 

It was Robert Louis Stevenson who 
made the toy theatre even more famous 
by his essay on Penny Plain and Two¬ 
pence Coloured ; and, though R. L. S. 
was more often seen in an Edinburgh 
shop where Mr Pollock’s sheets could bo 
bought, he was more than once in the 
Hoxton shop, leaning over the counter. 

R. L. S. was not the only famous 
visitor who stepped inside the shop to 
the ringing^of the little bell. Charles 
Dickens bought Mr Pollock’s sheets, and 
Ellen Terry made purchases in the days 
when business was brisk. Mr Julian 
Wylie paid a visit only a day or two 
before his sudden death, and Mr G. K. 
Chesterton cleared away some of the 
boxes to make room for himself. Gladys 
Cooper and Charlie Chaplin have bought 
Mr Pollock’s work; and there was a 
time when he was packing off consign¬ 
ments to half the great cities of America. 

But the old days will never come back, 
I\'Ir IMllock knows it, and is resigned to 
it; but he cannot help -feeling sorry 
that when his turn on the stage is over 
the curtain will be rung down for ever. 


WANTED BY 
HAMELIN 

A New Pied Piper 

Rats! They arc back again in 
Hamelin, as in those days when : 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 
A ltd hit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cooks* oivn 

ladles ; 

Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 

Made nests inside men*s Sunday hai^, 
And even spoiled the women*s chats, 

By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

Wc do not think it is quite as bad as 
that this time, but there arc so many rats 
in the cellars of the old houses of this 
German town that Hamelin has decided 
it must get rid of the pe.sts. 

Have they advertised for a new Pied 
Pil)cr, like that strange figure in red .and 
yellow who knocked at the Council door 
v/hen the great Protest Meeting Against 
Rats was taking place, according to 
legend, seven hundred years ago ? He 
offered to rid them of the rats ; and he 
did, piping them out of the houses : 


The Liftboy and the Autograph Book 


I N IQ17, during ithe most serious time of 
the Great War, Lord Balfour went 
on an important errand to America. 

It was necessary to keep secret that 
he was going and the port from which 
he was to sail, for the U-hoats were busy 
everywhere and there was danger. But 
they got safely away from the hotel at 
Dumfries where they were waiting. As 
the " special ’’ moved off Sir Eric 
Dnminiond said to Balfour : " Thank 
goodness wc arc off without anyone 


finding out that you were there." 
" Except the ]iftboy>’’ said Balfour. 

“But how on earth-’’ “ Well, he 

brought me his autograph book, and 
of course I signed it." 

This is the story told in the second 
volume of Lord Balfour’s life. No harm 
came ; the party sailed in the Olympic 
and arrived safely. That was in 1917: 
that liftboy, if . he is still living, will be 
a man now. Docs he keep that auto¬ 
graph book and that signature ? 


Tlie Telephone Christmas Tree 



A Christmas treo made from spare lengths of telephone cables at the. Post omce Exhibition 


Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brazvny 
rats, 

Brozon rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny 
rats. 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking zvhiskers. 
Families by tens and dozens. 

He piped them to their death in the 
River Wescr ; but when he was offered 
fifty guilders instead of a thousand he 
piped the children away too—to that 
monntaiiTsidc whci'o 

A wondrous portal opened wide. 

As if a cavern zvas suddenly hollowed ; 
And the Piper advanced and the children 
follozved, 

A ml when all were in to the very last 
The door in the mountainside shut fast. 

So if Hamelin gets another Pied Piper 
to clear out its rats let the people 
remember that far more important than 
insisting that the rat-catcher be a true 
Aryan, with irreproachable grandparents 
is the fact that if they call tlic tune they 
must pay the piper; for, as Robert 
Browning puts it at the end of liis 
immortal poem. 

Whether they pipe us free from rats or 
, from mice, 

If we*ve promised them aught, let us keep 
. oitr promise.. 

A GARDEN OF REST 

Pest for the weary spirit, 

Rest for the quiet dead. 

A burial ground is a holy place, the 
last abode of memories, the home of 
])eace. 

It should also be beautiful, a sacred 
field in the land where it is set. Too 
often it disturbs us by the sight of the 
heavy tombs and staring crosses which 
remembrance has sown there. We may 
not complain of them because piety 
and grief have striven to show by 
these tokens that those who have passed 
away are not forgotten. 

Yet is there no bett^?r way ? In a new 
cemetery to be established at Warling- 
ham in Surrey the tombstones will be 
replaced by tablets of bronze set flush 
with the turf, as in the pathetic Moravian 
burial ground on the site of Sir Thomas 
More's garden in Chelsea. That is a 
beautiful, restful place, The Waiiingham 
cemetery, planned not in the midst of 
Streets and houses, but among trees and 
green hills, will be like a garden. A 
garden of rest it will be, for those who 
have gone and those left behind. 


H i\I S Kent has reached Chatham 
with 600 men and a tiger on board, all 
home on leave for the first time after 
two years in China, The tiger, will take 
up residence at the Zoo. 
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PASSENGERS IN THE Health Pennies 


WINDY'S THREE HOW WE GOT THE 


WINGS 

. A Heroic Airman’s 
Invention 

AN IDEA FROM A DISASTER 

From the undaunted courage of a- 
Russian airman has come a remarkable 
development of the aeroplane. 

When the research ship Chelyuskin 
was wrecked among the Arctic ice north 
of Siberia, and the lives of those on 
board were despaired of, the airman, 
V. S. Molokov, volunteered to go to their 
rescue. He set out alone in his two- 
seater machine to their camp on the 
ice-ilocs. 

He found the marooned party and 
bi'ought them back five at a time. Two 
he put at the back of his cockpit, one 
at his feet among the controls, and two 
more were tucked away in boxes sus¬ 
pended from the wings of his plane. 
Thus overloaded, he brought all the men 
and women back in fives. 

Eight Men Packed Tight 

These boxes had been constructed by 
the inventor Grolchovsky for carrying 
Sparc parachutes. They were called 
freight boxes till Molokov made this 
use for them, and since then have borne 
his name. But what he did with them 
suggested to Grokhovsky a new idea. 
Why not adapt them so as to utilise to 
the full what a plane could carry ? 

He constructed ‘ a so-called cassette 
for suspension from the wing of the 
machine. From the outside it looks like 
a very thick wing. Inside it is divided 
into four compartments, into each of 
which two passengers can be packed 
lying down, eight in all. The machine 
was first tested carrying a load equal 
to the weight of these. Then eight 
sturdy men were taken on a trial flight 
by Grokhovslcy liimsclf. 

The machine rose from the deep snow 
of the aerodrome in less than half a 
minute, circled in the air, and after a 
short flight landed with its passengers, 
rather stifled but safe. 

Speed and Climbing Unaffected 

Grokhovsky at apy rate was satisfied, 
and believes he can design a plane and 
cassettes to go with it capable of 
carrying 15 or 20 persons at a pinch. 
The speed and climbing 'powers of his 
machine do not seem to bo affected by 
the extra load. 

The cassettes do not afford luxurious 
air travel, though each of the com¬ 
partments has a hatch through which 
a passenger can climb and lower himself 
by parachute in an emergency. It is 
suggested that this would afford a good 
opportunity for training parachute 
jumpers in large numbers, but for the 
present the cassette planes will be 
employed in transporting goods by the 
ton on the north Siberian air routes. 


New Zealand’s Good Idea 

Thousands of pounds are raised in 
New Zealand just before Christmas 
time every year (that is midsummer in 
the southern half of the world) by the 
twopenny Health Stamps. 

These stamps mean a penny for. 
Postage and a penny for Health, and 
New Zealanders arc invited to‘buy them 
instead of the ordinary penny stamps : 
for New Zealand sets an example to 



USING THE LAST STRAW 

After taking the ears of the corn 
for the "world’s food, America has 
found a new use for the cornstalks. 

They arc made into board and paper. 
Tlie cornstalks are first bound hi 
bundles, and made into wet mats. 
The mats are dried at a temperature of 
300 degrees Fahrenheit and then put 
under a pressure of 300 lbs to the square 
inch. These arc the most important 
steps in the process, which at -the end 
Iiroduccs a hard board just floating in 
water, and able to, resist a bending 
strain of 5000 to 8000 lbs to the inch, 

A lighter board, about one-eighth of an 
inch thick, can bo produced more 
cheaply and bears rather less strain, and 
the cost of the boards works out at about 
to ;^4 for 1000 square feet. 

A paper pulp from the straw of oats, 
wheat, or rye has also been successfully 
made, and with the application of 
sodium sulphide and caustic soda can 
be made into well-bleached paper. 


other parts of the Empire by adhering 
to penu}^ postage. 

This year’s health stamp shoivs chil¬ 
dren’ at play in one of the many Health 
Cam2^s to which are sent children whose 
jTarents cannot afford to take them for 
a summer holiday at the seaside. The 
wonderful tree-ferns, and the kowhai 
tree’s golden blossom are shown on the 
stamps, and there is also the smiling face 
of a happy young Ne^v Zealander. 

GUIDING ROUND THE 
WORID 

The Story of a Million Girls 

The Stovy of a Million Girls. By Bose 
Kerr. Girl Guides Association, 3s 6d, 

If every girl to whom it will be in¬ 
teresting should buy this book it will 
have a million circulation, for every 
girl must want to sec it. 

Mrs Kerr is one of the best friends 
of Guiding in the world, and this is how 
she begins her story of the pilgrimage 
of this great movement. 

It is now more than twenty-five years 
since the first Girl Scouts drew their 
large felt hats tvell doivn on to their heads, 
clasped their Scout belts round their 
waists, took their staves in their hands, and 
set forth on their joyous pilgriniage. 

All through these years a group of the 
best v'omen in every land has been 
guiding these Guides, nursing the move¬ 
ment, and stimulating it until it has 
* covered the earth, and the C N agrees 
with Mrs Kerr that the end of all the 
great adventures of Guiding is that these 
million girls are being led to a higher 
vision. 

Here we read ol them in 32 lands, a 
chapter for each, and see pictures of 
them in their happy outdoor life. There 
is a foreword by the Chief Scout, the 
great Pathfinder of the movement, who 
tells us that, like Topsy, Guiding just 
growed.” But wc all know better; 
wo know that it just came out of his 
wonderful heart and his great mind. 


YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED 

A valuable invention has been placed 
at the service of the airman to i^revent 
him from being overcome by fumes from 
his engine. 

There are occasions when the poisonous 
but odourless carbon monoxide gas may 
steal from his engine into his closed 
cabin, but when it docs so this light¬ 
weight device, easily carried by hand, 
rings' a warning electric bell or sounds a 
horn. 

That is not all it can do. As the 
poisonous gas filters in it comes into 
contact with a mixture of iron and 
magnesium salts, and even while the 
horn is sounding or the warning bell 
ringing it is being changed into carbon 
dioxide, also dangerous, but easier to 
deal with when its presence is known. 


STRIPES 

A Black Mongrel in 
the War 

Among the thousands of little hap¬ 
penings and great heroisms recorded 
in a recently published book called 
From'a Surgeon's War Diary Dr Harvey 
Cushing has found a corner for Windy. 

Windy was a black mongrel who 
attached himself to the 2nd Battalion of 
the Lincolnshircs and was wounded 
twice at Gallipoli and once at Passchen- 
daelc, when he had gone barking over 
the top with his men. He was carried 
in'on the same stretcher as his master, 
and nursed with him at the base hospital. 

When his master was sent back to 
England, the colonel commanding the 
hospital pulled every string in the hope 
that Windy might go too, but jTcr- 
mission was refused, and the jAot to 
smuggle him on board failed. So a 
young Canadian soldier poet, Jack 
McCrae, promised to look after Windy 
till he and his master could rejoin their 
regiment together. 

But Windy died. He was buried with 
three wound stripes on his collar, and 
someone planted crocuses on his grave; 
and then soon the men who had dug the 
little grave were weeping at the funeral 
of Jack McCrae, whom “ children and 
animals followed as shadows follow 
other men.” 

This is one of the little stories wliich 
gives to this surgeon’s daily record in 
the midst of war a strange impression of 
gentleness, and sIiotvs among the horrors 
of war the greatness of the men who, as 
tlicy hoped, fought to end war for ever. 

EXILES FROM HOME 

A Meeting On a Ship 

A friend of the C N who lately sailed 
to South Africa writes of the pathetic 
number of German Jews on the ship. 

One German couple banished by Hitler 
because they were Jews had just ;£30 in 
their pockets with which to start life in 
the new country ; yet the man had been 
Director of Opera at Kiel and a great 
friend ‘of Caruso, and his wife, who 
directed a musical academy, had been 
taught by a pupil of Liszt. In Germany 
they owned two Icincmas and a yacht, 
yet all they were allowed to take into 
exile was £30. 

Only the husband could speak any 
English, but our friend gave lessons to 
his wife, so that by the time Capetown 
was sighted she could carry out quite 
long conversations in English, taught 
by one well versed in the poetry of 
English, for her friend and ours was 
none other than the widow of Sir 
William Watson. 

Lady Watson tells us that Cajretown 
is filled with German Jews, and every 
day ships arrive with more of these 
pitiful exiles. 

IN SEARCH OF BURIED.TREASURE 

There is a real treasure hunt going on 
in Yorkshire, 

Nothing in story boolcs could be more 
thrilling than the search which is being 
made for part of Charles Stuart's regalia, 
said to have been hidden somewhere 
near Knaresborough Castle. 

Among those who are anxious to 
bring this treasure to light is Mr James 
Ogden of Harrogate, one of the notable 
antiquarians of the county. He believes 
there arc unexplored passages below the 
castle, and says it is irossible that the 
site of the treasure may bo indicated on 
a map which was old 300 years ago, for 
it is believed to have been drawn by the 
monks of Fountains Abbey. 

We have long known of the rumour 
which says that Cromwell’s bones lie in 
a vault at a Yorkshire house, Newburgh 
Priory. Now it seems possible that 
some of Charles Stuart’s jewels are 
hidden in a Yorkshire cellar. 


CRESCENTS 

The Baker Burghers 
of Vienna 

WHY THE TURKS FELL BACK 

Everyone who has travelled on the 
Continent is well acquainted with the 
delicious, crisp, golden-brown cres¬ 
cents, made of the whitest Hungarian 
flour, which arc served with the Con¬ 
tinental breakfast of coffee or chocolate ; 
but how many jTcoplc know to what 
remote historic event these masterpieces 
of the baker’s art owe their existence ? 

Toward the end of the 17th century 
the Turkish peril, which had hovered 
like a black cloud over Eastern and 
Central Europe for more than two 
centuries, suddenly became imminent 
again. In the spring of 1683 a great 
army, under the supreme command of 
the Sultan’s son-in-law, Kara Mustapha, 
started to march toward Austria. The 
Austrian Government sent distracted 
appeals for help to all the Christian 
States, but help was long in coming, and 
meanwhile the Turks reached Vienna 
and settled down under its walls to 
beleaguer the city. 

I Tunnelling By Night 

The vsicgc. lasted from July 17 till 
September 12, with all the attendant 
horrors of disease, famine, and desperate 
fighting. The burghers of Vienna offered 
heroic resistance, and not least valiant 
among them were the bakers. Indeed, 
it was owing to them that one of the 
many attempts of the Turks to cajTturo 
Vienna was frustrated.. They had 
started to dig an underground tunnel 
into the heart of the city, working at 
night; so as to pass unobserved. 

But bakers work fit night, sacrificing 
their ;slcep so that their fcllow-men may 
have I fresh crisp bread ’ and rolls for 
breakfast, and so they heard the sound 
of the digging, alarmed the guard, and 
themselves stood ready to beat back 
the intruders as they emerged from 
underground. 

They fought so well and so lustily 
that the attack was warded off that 
time. I And soon the relieving forces, 
composed of Polish, German, and 
Austrian troojTs, arrived on the scene, 
and the Turkish army was scattered. 

Eating the Turkish Emblem 

As may be imagined, there was great 
rejoicing in the liberated city ; everyone 
did what he could to heighten the 
festivities and mark the occasion ; and 
the baker through whose workshop the 
enemy had tried to make an entrance 
hit on the novel idea of shaping crescents 
of dough and baking them for his fellow 
citizens to eat. He did this as a sign 
of derision ; as one who, disapproving 
of Herr Hitler’s politics, might bake 
cakes | in the form of the Swastika and 
serve them up at tea. But the appetising 
dainties found such favour among his 
clients that he had to go on making 
them ; and they continued to be made 
and eaten long after the occasion which 
gave them birth was forgotten. 


1500 YEARS ON 

It has been suggested thcit acorns 
from i Yorkshire's most famous oak 
should bo planted for the Coronation. 

‘When we last saw this giant, a few 
miles from Wetherby, it still held aloft 
one living arm, though its trunk has 
long been hollow, and all its other huge 
limbs! arc dead. Said to be. about 
1500 years old, this grandfather of 
mighty oaks may well be chosen for 
the honour of siqqflying acorns, for it 
was probably standing in England when 
the first of our Saxons was crowned. 

If an oak from one of its acorns should 
stand |as long as this venerable monarch 
has stood it will be bearing acorns-.in 
the year 3437. 

But will there be a king to crowji 
then, wc wonder ? 
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WHERE MERCURY 
MAY BE SEEN 

Jupiter Passing Behind 
the Sun 

MOON JUST ESCAPES ECLIPSE 

By the C N Astronomer 

The fleeting world of Mercury may 
now be seen for a few days low in the 
south-west in the evening. As he does 
not set until an hour and a lialf after 
the Sun (about 5.20) it will be best 
to seek this planet between 4.30 and 
5 o’clock. Mercury may be easily 
found by noting precisely where the Sun 
has set, and by drawing an imaginary 
line from that point direct to the 
brilliant, Venus, which will be very 
much in evidence to the left. 

This line will pass very near to where 
JMcrcury will be seen shining like a 
golden first-magnitude star. ITc will 
be much nearer to the liorizon than to 
Venus, and as no star will be visible in 
that region so soon after sunset there 
can be no doubt that the object will 
be the little sun-baked world of Mercury, 
where rivers, if any exist, arc more 
likely to be of molten lead than water. 
At present Mci'curyis about 95 million 
miles awa}^ almost the same distance 
a's Venus, but he is appi'oaching us 
more rapidly and will soon be the 
nearest world to 'us, excepting of 
course the Moon. Field- or opera-glasses 
will help in any search for Mercury, 

800 Times Bigger Than Venus 

An interesting spectacle to watch at 
intervals during the next four weeks 
will be the approach of Venus to Saturn, 
the planet described in last week’s C N. 
Although he is also in the south-west 
sky, Saturn at present appears a long 
way to the left of Venus and at a higher 
altitude; but from day to day Venus 
will be seen to mount higher in the 
licavens toward Saturn, until, on the 
evenings of January 24 and 25 next, 
she may be seen to pa'ss above Saturn 
at an apparent distance of only about 
four times the Moon’s width away. 
It may seem surprising that Saturn, 
which appears relatively so insignificant 
as compared with Venus to the naked, 
eye, is actually about 800 times larger ; 
but he is over nine times farther away. 

On Sunday, December 27, Jupiter 
will pass behind the upper half of the 
Siin, being then in what astronomers 
call conjttnciion, though Jupiter will be 
actually nearly 585 million miles away— 
over six times farther off than the Sun. 


Bells 



Apparent size and phase of Mercury (right) com¬ 
pared with Venus, as seen in a telescope now 

The event will bo of course imperceptible 
because of the intensity of the Sun’s 
diffused light in the atmosphere. If, 
however, we could ascend to a height 
of some 10 miles above the l)cd of tliis 
atmospheric ocean in which we live 
we should be able to see Jupiter gradually 
approaching the Sim, as it would appear, 
from the left, surrounded by a dark 
sky in which the Sun shone like a great 
.super-brilliant arc-light. After remain¬ 
ing hidden for a few hours Jupiter 
would be seen to reappear from the 
right side of tlie Sun and to travel 
away from him until, in about a month, 
he is low in the eastern sky at dawn. 

During the early morning of Monday, 
December 28, the Moon will narrowly, 
escape being eclipsed by the Earth’s 
shadow. She will apjiroach sufficiently 
, close to be immersed ,in the dusky 
half-shadow, known as the penumbra.- 
The .Moon will bo Full at 4 a.m. when 
the densest portion of the bMrth’s half¬ 
shadow \Yill- Cover the upper portion of 
her disc. G. F. M. 


Christmas will set all the' bells 
ringing—joyous, glorious bells, swing¬ 
ing in windy belfry, ringing in the 
birth of Christ, 

What would Christmas be without 
the pealing of the bells, and what would 
all the year be without the music in our 
countless towers ? 

2 'hose evening hells, those evening hells, 

Iloiv many a tale theiv music tells, 
wrote Tom Moore, and many there 
have been before and after him who 
have loved above all other music the 
.sound of distant bells, 

Ringing For Our Victories 

Sometimes they ring out merrily for a 
wedding, flinging a cataract of melody 
from the sky. They have pealed on days 
of national rejoicing, ringing for the 
victories at Agincourt and Trafalgar and 
Waterloo ; and they have tolled for the. 
brav^c that are no niorc. 

.Sunday after Sunday for century after 
century the church bells of this old land 
have called to prayer, the great bells 
above the lordly cathedrals, and the 
little bells swinging in the tower of a 
village church. There is 310 music like 
them. Between earth and heaven they 
chime a melody of their own. And how 
closely are they linked with life. Often 
they ring men in and out of life. They 
give voice to our rejoicing and our 
sorrowing. Long ago they warned men 
of danger ; and there are villages where 
curfew still rings out as it rang out in 
the Conqueror’s day. 

Great Paul of St Paul's 

There are great bells and small ones. 
Great Paul of St Paul’s is nine yards 
round and nine feet high and nine inches 
thick at the sound bow ; and we know 
a village in Yorkshire which is said to 
have had a dinner bell for calling' folk 
to church. 

When Florence Nightingale came home 
from her work at Scutari (evading the 
warship which had been sent for her) 
the people rang the bells till they rocked 
the steeples ; but the modest Lady of 
the Lamp, stealing away to her Derby¬ 
shire home, heard only the tinkle of one 
little bell in the old church she loved. 
It was all the welcome she wanted. 

The biggest perfect bell in the world 
is said to swing from a mighty beam in 
Burma ; but it is not so big as the Great 
Bell of Moscow, which weighs 200 tons 
and is 22 feet round. But for all its size 
it cannot sound a note as true as most of 
the 100,000 bells of Britain. China had 
its bells ringing 600 years before Christ; 
and we may still sec the quaint little St 
Patrick’s bell, said to be one of Ireland’s 
oldest examples of Christian metal work. 
In England we have bells that were 
ringing soon after the Conqueror was 
laid to rest. 

The Message of Bow Bells 

All down the years and all round our 
land the bells have l)ecn sounding. Most 
of them are high in the air, but some are 
under the sea, their solemn tones warning 
mariners of dangerous rocks. The bells 
of St Clemens ring oranges and lemons, it 
is .said ; and Bow Bells seemed to say to 
Dick Whittington, 

again, Whittington, 

, , Lord Mayor, of London. 

And when the Christmas bells carol loud 
and. clear wc shall be, stirred again to 
listen to the music of the bells ; ; 

' Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger Heart, the kindlier hand ; , 

Ring out. the darkness of the land, , 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


HE BUILT THE FOR THOSE IN PERIL 
COLOSSEUM 



Emperor Titus of Rome 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

Dec. 27. Charles Lamb died at Edmonton 1834 

28. Lord Macaulay died at Kensington , 1859 

29. Gladstone born at Liverpool • • , 1809 

30, Emperor Titus born In Rome ... 40 

31, Charter granted to East India Company 1600 

Jan.l. Maria Edgeworth born at Blackbourtonl767 
2. General Wolfe born at Westerham . , 1727 

T he Empcrcir Titus of Rome, son of 
the FmiTcror Vespasian, was one 
of the rulers of mankind who steadied 
down when they gained 
power, and surprised 
people by their sense 
of duty^. 

Titus took over from 
his father the com¬ 
mand of the army that 
captured Jerusalem in 
the year 70 a d. The 
Jews whom he carried 
captive to Rome 
helped to build the 
Colosseum, mighty 
even in ruin. There 
the Roman populace 
was entertained with 
cruel games. 

But Titus did not rely on the amuse¬ 
ment of the people to make him popular. 
He introduced wise reforms, and he it 
was who said “ I have lost a day ” when 
he could not remember a good deed he 
had done on that day. 

He is commemorated in Rome by the 
Arch of Titus, whose sculptured story 
tells of the capture of Jerusalem. 

It was during the reign of Titus that 
the volcano Vesuvius buried the cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

THE SKYSCRAPERS THAT 
SWAY IN THE WIND 

A C N correspondent in New York has 
been watching a new building go up, 
between 30 and 40 storeys high, where 
practically each day two new storeys 
have been added. 

It is a big apartment building literally 
run up on the famous Radio City site, 
where the main building, the most beau¬ 
tiful in New Yoi'k, is 65 storeys high, but 
is used entirely for business ollices. 

Day after day the city rang with the 
noise of automatic riveters, and as each 
two or three more storeys appeared 
electric lights appeared in the storeys 
below, so that witliin two or three 
weeks a new giant building with a myriad 
lamps grcAv out of the Manhattan rock. 

Like all these new high buildings, it is 
only designed to last 30 years, and, like 
all the important buildings in New York, 
there will be no 13th floor. The number 
13 is foolishly omitted, not only in all 
buildings, residential or office, but even 
in the main streets. 

In some of the tall residential sky-, 
scrapers it is a fact that in very high 
winds some of the occupants have to 
come downstairs on account of sea sick¬ 
ness caused by the'swaying of the build¬ 
ings, which otherwise would be too 
brittle and would be liable to crack. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1911 
A Tale of a Christmas Post. A man has 
been steaming lialfway round the world 
to catch the Christmas post for Captain 
Scott, tlic Antarctic^ explorer, who is 
seeking the South Pole, 

Mrs Scott determined to have her 
little .two-year-old son Peter photo¬ 
graphed at play and, to send the 
pictures, with a moving-picture machine, 
as a surprise Christmas-box for her 
brave husband. . . 

Peter was 'photographed, and two 
series of pictures were sent showing him 
romping in his' father’s London' garden 
—the first Idnematograph ever set up in 
Antarctica. 


WHO DESIGNED THE 
FIRST LIFEBOAT ? 

Three Stones Claim the 
Honour For Three Inventors 

A WONDERFUL GUIDE 
TO THE SERVICE 

. When gales of 70 or 80 miles an 
hour lash the sea into a fury round 
our small island, as they did during 
last week, wc think thankfully of the 
lifeboats standing ready, the only hope 
of many a shipwrecked sailor clinging 
to a spar. 

We could no more leave him clinging • 
there without hope than we could do 
away with the hospitals which give 
hope and often life to those who arc 
ill; yet, like many of our big hospitals, 
the service which provides lifeboats 
round our coast has grown up voitm- 
tarily, and still depends in these matters 
of life and death on what it can collect 
from charitable people. 

/ Tales of the Sea 

Fvery quarter the Ro^'al National life¬ 
boat Institution continues the story of 
its service in- its journal The Lifeboat, 
and now it has brought out as a supple¬ 
ment a fascinating booklet which, in 
52 pages, tells ns everything we could 
want to know about lifeboat work. 

It is a complete bibliography of 
lifeboat literature. Grace Darling starts 
the talc, and wc arc reminded of the 
poem she inspired Wordsworth to 
write. Among other books listed arc 
stories from tlic old BOP, the Books 
of the Sea by our C N serial writer 
Mr T. C, Bridges, and that great collec¬ 
tion of sea tales. Shipping Wonders 
of the World, by Clarence Winchester. 

Yet another lifeboat book is Launch, 
by Major-General Seely (now Lord 
Mottistonc), who helps to man the 
Brooke lifeboat, and is our only general 
and our only Privy Councillor ever to 
be a regular member of such a crew. 

Early Lifeboat Builders 

Who was the first Englishman to 
design a lifeboat no one is quite sure, 
and no less than three memorial stones 
claim the honour for tlicir dead. At 
Hythe the tombstone of Lionel laikin, 
a London coachbuilder, says that he 
" was the first to build a lifeboat.” 
His boat was patented in 1785. At 
South Shields arc two other vStoiics. 
One says that William Wouldhave, a 
painter, was the " Inventor of that 
Valuable Blessing to Alankind—the' 
. Lifel>oat,” the other says of the boat- 
buildcr Henry Grealhcad that he was 
" very generally credited with designing 
the first lifeboat.” ’ 

Sir William Hillary, who founded 
the Institution in 1824, designed the 
first steam lifeboat, the forerunner of 
our power lifeboat. But his Institution 
was not the first; Tyncsitlc was ahead, 
and the Tyne Lifeboat Society, founded 
in 1789, still exists .separately, the 
oldest lifeboat servocc in the world. 

A Record To Be Proud of 

It took the tragedy of the Herd Sand 
wreck in 1849 to get tlie jYublic really 
interested; and two years later the 
Sailor Duke of Nortluiniberland be¬ 
came its president and offered 100 
guineas for the' best lifeboat design. 
The result was the Northumberland 
self-righting lifeboat adopted by the 
Institution, which now has' 131 motor- 
lifeboats and 37 pulling or sailing 
boats, and can show a record of 64,700 
lives saved from the sea. The equipment 
and organisation of this fleet and the 
rewarding of the crews and the pensidn- 
.ing of relatives of thd.se who'lose their 
lives in the service conies to‘;{25o,doo a 
year—^and all this money must be 
given voluntarily. 

Ask for the supplement when you 
send your contribution,' for it is a grand 
guide to a grand service. 
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A Railway Mystery 
By Harold Avery 


CHAPTER 13 

A Rash Promise 

J ACK Blake got home just in time to 
x^scape a wetting; for as he reached 
Norcott Farm the rain began to come down 
again. Ho told Hugh of his meeting with 
Stephen Hamblc, but he did not say any¬ 
thing about the ghost. He knew that the 
story was all nonsense, but he fancied it 
might make Joyce reluctant to travel 
again through the dark tunnel. 

The rain ceased by teatime, and the 
n^xt morning there was not a cloud in the 
sky. After all the trouble he liad taken in 
constructing the Flyer Jack did not mean 
to let it stand idle. He suggested a run 
on the line, and ratlicr to his surinisc Joyce 
made no objection. At one time she had 
pictured Caleb Rowen being attacked by 
a lunatic, but now it seemed certain that 
he had been knocked down by a poacher, 
and there was no need to fear that a poacher 
would be at work in the daytime. 

** I should like to go in the direction of 
Roxford/’ she said. ** The way we went 
when we took those eggs with us." 

" All right," agreed her cousin. 

The thought struck him that, when they 
reached the point nearest to Ashwood, 
lie might make some excuse to run over to 
the poultry farm and tell Stephen Hamble 
that the ghost story was all rubbish. 

" It'll put him on liis guard if ever the 
man who told him that yam tries to pull liis 
leg again,'' tliought Jack. 

As he had to fetch the station key he ran 
on ahead of the Draytons, and was nearing 
Mr Fallow’s house when he mot Joe Perth, 
who was carrying on his shoulder an iron 
sliuttcr-bar which the blacksmith had been 
making for one of the tradesmen. 

" Morning, Joe. How arc things going 
with you ? " 

" About as badly as they can," was the 
gruff reply, " Everyone's giving me black 
looks and saying my father deserves to 
be hung. I’m ashamed to show pay 
in the street, and I've a good mind to clear 
out of Grattoa and run away to sea." 

" Oh, you mustn’t do that." 

" Well, sir, you'd feel like it if yon was 
me. Father never did it. Look here. Master 
Jack, a poacher would never have left his 
net behind when there was no one to prevent 
him picking it up before he ran away. 
No, there must Iiave been a man doing 
something by the side of the railway that 
he didn’t want anyone to know about." 

" What could he have been doing ? " 
That’s what I’d like to knowi Between 
yon and mo* I’m going to walk up the line 
to .Hanley Park tliis evening and have a 
good search round that crossing. If I 
could find somctliing to show that the man 
who bashed old Rowen hadn't been poach¬ 
ing it might help the iiolicc to get on liis 
track," ■ 

" I’ll go witli you," said Jack eagerly. 
" I won’t tell anyoiic except Ilvigli, and you 
can trust him down to the ground. We won’t 
walk; we’ll go on the Flyer. You can 
meet us down at the station after you've' 
knocked off wprk and had your tea." 

" Very well, sir," replied Joe. “ It’s good 
of you offering to help, but it may be giving 
you a lot of trouble for nothing." 

The Flyer sped along merrily in the 
direction of Roxford, and, when a halt was 
made, Hugh and Joyce remained picking 
wild flowers by the side of the line while 
tlieir cousin ran across the fields to the 
poultry farm. 

•Brunt was wandering about in the 5\ard, 
and, in answer to a question, said that his 
master was laid up with a cold. 

"I'm sorry to hear that,” said Jack. 
Brunt nodded, and began to fill a pipe 
udiicli he took from his pocket. In the act 
of striking a match he paused, and stood for 
a few seconds as if turning something over 
in his mind, 

" You better not go bothering the master 
this morning,” he began. " I’ve got some¬ 
thing to tell him that'll set his back up. 
You remember me saying that dog of ours 
must have been poisoned by ^a poacher. 
Well, I know now who it was—that man 
Perth who’s been run in by the police." 

" Sam Perth { " exclaimed Jack. " WJiy 
should he want to kill your dog ? " 

" He must have come one night to steal a 
fowl, and the dog started barking, and lie 
made up his mind that shouldn't happen 
again. It was Perth right enough, and 
I’ve got something that'll prove it." 

" \\1iat is it ? " asked Jack. 

"It’s a bottle that had been used for 
doctor’s medicine. Of course, it didn’t have 
poison in it at the start, but it’s what Perth 
brought the stuff in that he put on the bit 


of meat he left for the dog. The fool threw* 
liis bottle away, not tllinking that his name 
was written on the label; but there it is, 
as plain as print: Mr S. Perth. To be taken 
three'times a day. I found it'in a ditch 
near our gate ; there was a drop or two of 
the stuff left in the bottle, and I knew wdiat 
it was as soon as I sniffed the cork," 

" I’m sure it wasn’t Sam Perth," protested 
Jack. " I* don’t believe for a moment he’d 
do sUcli a thing.” 

" A man wlio could murder an old man 
wouldn’t think much of killing a dog," 
retorted Brunt. " I reckon that bottle’s 
an important piece of evidence against 
Perth. It'll prove that he’s a dangerous 
man, and help to clear up any doubt that 
it was he who attacked this Caleb Rowen, 
After I’ve shown it to Mr Hamblc I'll take 
it to the police." 

"Oh, don't do thatl”^ cried Jack. 
shouldn’t ask you not to if I didn’t feel 
perfect^ certain Sn.ni Perth didn’t kill 3"our 
dog, I’m terribly sorry for his son Joe, 
The poor chap’s in trouble about his father." 

Brunt hesitated. " I’m in trouble myself, 
for that matter," he muttered. " I don’t 
mind telling jj-ou what it is," lie continued 
after a moment’s silence. " Pm a married 
man, but, like Mr Hamblc, I’m not having 
my wife come here till things arc more 
settled. She's finding it hard to make two 
ends meet. There's money owing—just 
over —and unless it’s paid pretty quick 
the man I owe it to says lie'll sue her in the 
county court. I had a dust-up with Mr 
Hamblc this morning^—asked him to pay me 
my month's wages now instead of in a fort¬ 
night’s time, but he wouldn’t. Now, if I 
could get someone to lend me I could 
pay it back in a couple of weeks' time and 
everything w^ould be put right." 

Impulsive .by nature, Jack seized what 
seemed a chance to befriend the cx-sailor, 
and at the same time render a service to Joe. 

" What if I wci*c to lend you the money ? " 

" You I " ejaculated Brunt. " You 
haven’t got *^4." ^ 

. " I’ve got it in the Post Office Savings 
Bank. I should have to send up a form 
before I could draw Today’s Saturday ; 
if I post the form this evening I should be 
able to give you the money on Tuesday." 


" Tnat’s ycry kind,’’ said Brunt. " And 
ivhen I got it I promise j'-ou I’ll smash that 
bottle and say nothing about it to nobody, 
seeing as it’s j^our ivish." 

As if to seal the bargain the pair shook 
hands, 

" I don’t know how to thank you," said 
Brunt. "I only hoi:>c tliat some day I may 
Jiave the chance to do something for 
you. Now, about me getting the money ? " 

" I'li bring it here." 

" Jlight; and I shall be move than 
grateful," replied Brunt. " There’s just this," 
lie added with a laugh. "You’d better not 
let anyone know there’s been money pass 
between us, or it might be said you’d been 
bribing me not to give evidence against 
that man Perth.” 

Jack said goodbye, feeling rather pleased 
with liimsclf ; it was not till he was crossing 
tlic holds on his way back that he began to 
feel uneasy. Though no promise liad been 
given, it was understood that his Post 
Office savings were not to bo touched 
without the consent of liis parents. They 
would be vexed if they knew he had drawn 
moncj" without their permission, 

CHAPTER 14 

A Find 

TJugii and Jo^xc were sitting on the 

^ train all ready for a fresh start, and 
the tlirec cousins were soon howling along 
in the direction of Roxford Junction. The 
fun of having a real railway all to them¬ 
selves was as great as ever, but at times 
jackfseemed a bit abscut-niindod. In the 
last jialf mile of the return journey lie 
liardly spoke a word. At the end of the 
run, when the two boys wore putting the 
Fl^xr back in the shed, Hugh asked a 
question. 

" What’s the matter ? Did you have some 
bother with Hamblc, about the eggs ? " 

" I didn't sec him. Look here, if I toll 
you, don’t say anything about it when wc 
get home." 

In a few words Jack described what had 
passed between himself and Brunt, Hpgh 
listened in silence, and it was some moments 
before he made any reply. 

. . " I wish 3XU hadn't promised to lend him 
the money," he said slowly. " Suppose he 
doesn’t pay 3x11 back ? It seems to me you 
mi gilt get into a row if it ever came out that 


Jacko Starts Christmas Well 


' j hiE Jacko Family were highl3^ dc- 
. . lighted when Uncle George came to 

spend Christmas with them again. 

' Thc37 had great fun roasting chestnuts 
•round the fire on Christmas Eve while 
Uncle entertained them with stories of 
his travels. 

Jacico listened with sparkling eyes. 
“ Now let’s have a Christmas ghost 
story, Uncle," he coaxed. 


Jacko’s curiosity couldn't wait till 
daylight. So, creeping quietly, not to 
wake his bab}^ brother, he stoic down¬ 
stairs to fetch some scissors. He was 
creeping up again when something 
white in a corner of the hall caught his 
eye. It gave him such a shock that 
he took to his heels, bounded into his 
room, and slammed the door so hard 
tliat it shook the house. 



“Look for yourselves," whispered Jacko 


Mother Jacko shook her head. But 
Uncle George started telling such a 
jolly one that even she was interested. 

When it was finished Jacko and Bab3" 
were bundled off to bed. 

" Mind \^ou don’t have nightmare 
after all those chestnuts ! " teased Uncle. 

Jacko did—the greedy boy had eaten 
far too, many ! He dreamt that his 
Christmas stocking contained nothing 
but stones, and woke up in a panic 
thinking it might be true. 

" Better look inside to make sure,” 
he muttered, fumbling in the dark to 
untie the string. " Help ! " he groaned. 
" Now I^"c got it all in a knot 1 " 


In a twinkling there was a fine 
commotion. Imtlicr Jacko, Uncle, and 
Adolphus all rushed out to see if there 
had been an earthquake. 

But it was Jacko who quaked when 
ho poked his head out to explain. Then, 
m3"sterioiisl3" beckoning them to follow 
him, he pointed over the banisters. 

Now ■ then," he whispered, "look 
for 3"ourselves ! " 

They did—and were none the wiser. 

"You si 11 3^ juggins! " roared Adolphus, 
as he switched on the light. " Rousing us 
all in the night for that! Why, it's 
onl}* a white banner I’ve stuck up 
witli ]\[err3' Christmas on it!" 


you'd been trying to keep liim from showing; 
that bottle to the police." 

"Oh, he'll pay up ,as soon as.he gets 
his money," declared Jack. "Besides, Sam 
Perth had no more to do with killing that 
dog than the man in the moon." 

Though Joyce had enjoyed the morning’s 
trip; she had no wish for anotlicr ride on the 
Flyer that day, and was content to remain 
at the fann when, after tea, the two bo3^3 
set out for the station. They found Joe 
Perth waiting for them, and no time was 
lost in making a start, 

Though a sharp look-out was kept 
nothing unusual was to be seen on or beside 
tlic line, TIic door of the platcla3xr’s hut, 
in whicli the scrap of paj^cr had been 
found, was shut, and no smoke rose from the 
drain-pipe chimney. Hanley Park came ' 
in sight, and presently tlic Flyer stoppeil 
within a few feet of the level-crossing. 

" This must be just about where old 
Caleb was lying," said Jack. 

Not a soul was in sight, and no sound 
could be heard but the twittering of birds. 
All was so peaceful and quiet that it was 
difficult to believe this could be the jilacc 
where an old man had been set upon b3’' a' 
murderous ruffian and nearly killed. 

"If it had happened on the road it 
might have been done by some highway- - 
man," said Hugh. 

" I’m inclined to think he must have . 
come along the railway," replied Joe. 

" But why should he do that ? ” 

" Well, sir, suppose there was an escaped 
convict about. It would be safer for him 
to walk along this deserted railway than on 
a road. He’d liavc been afraid old Caleb 
wonkl see his prison clothes.” 

" The police would have known if there 
was an escaped convict about.” 

"Yes, I suppose they would," admitted 
Joe. ' " It was just an idea that came into 
my head, but it doesn’t explain what this 
fellow had with him and left bung on the 
grass. Must liave been something he’d 
stoleii. Maybe he’d been going up and 
down the line picking up any bits of scrap 
metal he could find." 

" He wouldn’t find much unless he took 
up the rails, and they'd be awkward things 
to carry,” laughed Jack, jumping down as 
he spoke. " Now wc’Il have a look found." 

The search began, and for ten minutes a 
swish of feet as the boys paced up and down 
in the grass Avhich bordered the line was the 
only sound that broke the stillness. They 
peered into the hedge, then, as if by mutual 
consent, they came together and stood with 
their arms resting on the top rail of the stile 
on the other side of wdiich was the park. 

" Someone must have been here since we 
came; for our picnic," said Hugh. " Look 
at that path through the bracken." 

" Yes, I should say they tramped through 
it more than once by the way it's been 
trodden down,” murmured Jack. 

Joe Perth climbed over the stile, had a 
good I look at , the spot where the track 
through the fern met the footpath across 
the park, then he came back. 

"Looks to me as if something heav\’', 
like a small garden-roller, had been dragged 
through that bracken," he said. "It 
wouldn't liavc been crushed so flat with a 
pair of bools." 

Jack and Hugh moved away from the 
stile while Joe remained for a few moments 
gazing out over tlie park., Presently he. 
turned and began to walk slowly along tlie 
hedge. Suddenly he stopped, stooped down, 
and picked np a small object which had been 
lying;half hidden in a tuft of grass. 

" Master Jack," he called, " Come here, 
and see what I've found.*' 

The object which the lad was holding in 
his hand was a small box, made of horn 
inlaid with a filigree of some white metal. 

" It's a snuff-box,” said Joe. " No one 
can say it was my father’s, for he’s ncvxr 
had shell a thing in his life.” 

" lYrhaps it belonged to Caleb Rowen," 
suggested Hugh. 

" No, it wouldn’t be his," replied Jack. 

" He !thinks snuff and tobacco a waste of 
money. It’s more likely to have been 
dropped by the man who knocked him 
ilown/' 

"That’s what I’m llunldng," .said Joe 
Perthl " But how wc arc to get on his 
track I don’t know.” 

To discover the owner of the snuff-box 
seemed a task as hopeless as hunting for a 
needle in a bundle of hay. No doubt there 
were plenty of people in and around Gratton 
who took snuff, but it was possible that tlic 
man who had attacked Rowen did not live 
near the village. Joe pondered for a few 
moments with a thoughtful frown on his 
face, then he put the box in his pocket. 

" There's just a chance I ma3^ be able to 
find him,” he muttered. " Ai^nvay, I’ll 
have a try." . ' 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

GIFTS THAT GIVE LASTING PLEASURE 

E 


^VERY boy and girl loves books, 
especially such books as those 
shown on this page. They are 
published by the largest producers of 
children's literature in the world, and 
edited by men and women who know 
exactly what boys and girls like to 
read. All are beautifullj^ illustrated— 
many with pages in colour—the fun 
is first-class, the fiction enthralling, the 
articles packed with interest. Ask 
your newsagent or bookseller to show 
you these splendid annuals. 


Nozv on Sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers 



MffdsfitiBmps 

I NfW' aOOK Gf 

liicaair 



41C pages ol: book-length ^ 
adventure and mystery 0^0 
stories, more than 35 short O v 
stories, pictorial features 
and 4 plates. 


Not 


Flying in all it.=» forms, 
presented in 102 pages of 
story and picture. Many U * 
photographs and a lino 
colour plate. 


Net 



L , , Tht BOYi BOOK of 

Fve^ay 


AHHUAL. 




sntc 


ModerdBoyIs 

J 9 J 7 



102 fa.soinating pages 
about railways, the sea /?/ 
and motor racing, illus- ■■ 
trated with i)hotographs 
and a inagnifieenfc colour 
plate. 


CHAMPIONl 

AliNUAl/o'-BOYS 


Tim’s own book for cliil- 
dren up to 12. Funny 
stories and pictures of 
the liriiiu Jloys, adventure 
and school stories and 
coloured picture pages, 


6 ^- 

Net 


Fascinating doscriptions of 
scientihe and mechanical 
Kubjcct.s, Contains many h 
photograplis,. explanatory 
drawings, and frontispiece 
m full colour. 


Net 


Tlie hook to whicli every 
schoolgirl of 9 to 15 looks 
forward. Packed with 
school a n d adventure 
talcs, havishly illustrated. 


6'. 

Net 


Articles on subject.^ boys, 
delight in, fiction by the 
best writers, lavishly illns- ^ 
trated with photograpl*^5, ^ 
drawings and two colour Net , 
plates. 



Crow'ded with all that 
inlero.sts the modern 
schoolboy between 11 and 
16. Its many illuslratiojis 
inelndo 4 .splendid colour 
plales- 


THL CRBYFRIA.RS 



6^- 

Net 


Ji.'itcst c<lition of tJio 
famous school-story animal, £* f 
with tales of all the 
favourite sclioolboy char- 
acters, and four colour N®* 
plates. 



A picture and story book 
of animals for girls and 
boy.s between 4 and 10. CJ O 
Contains pictures to paint, |\jet. 
also 12 colour plates. 


.365 Tnek-a-hcd tales—ono 
to reatl each night in the *Tf£^ 
year to little ones aged 0' tj 
between 3 and 8. Won¬ 
derful value for the 
money. 


Packed with picture.^ and 
stories of the llrnin Hoys, 
the Pickles, and other 1 
well • known cbaraclers 
from tlie popular chil- 
dren’s paper. 


3'6 



^^PopuiarBook 
ol Boys’Stoiue^ 





\ VNCLB ilA.CK’fi 
JOy BOOK 



The big book with the big 
laughs, for girls and boys Qfn 


between 8 and 14. Funny 


pictures, stories 
adventure talcs. 


and 


Not 


190 pages of specially 
selected fiction that will Q//J 
provide many hours of Q 
wholesome entertainment . 
for the healthy boy of Net 
today. 


A joy from the first page 
to the last. Packed with O/fi 
exciting stories of all ^ \I 
kinds for girls and boys ivj^t 
between 8 and 14. 


A big budget of jolly and 
exciting stories. Funny 
pictures, tricks, puzzles, a ^ U 
painting competition witli 
GO prizes. Colour pictures. 


Packed with jolly pictures, 
verses, puzzles, games and Q/^ 
stories of fun aod adveii- ^ O 
ture for girls and boys of 
all ages. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for t is a year. See below. 



December 26, 1936 


Every Thursday ed 


Artlun* Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 




f ^ ill 1 


JJ 


Part of a frieze round the hall in which the Post Office Exhibition is being held at South Kensington, showing the development of the Postal Services, 
From the left the pictures show a Greek runner, the Roman horse courier, the Norman galley, the mail coach, and the early postman. See page 11 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Pied Proverb 

^ PROVERB can be made from 
the letters below when 
arranged in the proper order. 
ABDEEFIINNNOOP 
P E R R S S S T T U W 

Ansivey next week 

Picture Puzzle 



'J'liis puzzle represents something 
which every sensible girl and 
boy should strive to be. 

Answer next week 

A Drawing Game 

Provide each of your guests 
•with a paper and pencil 
and invite them to draw any 
object they like beginning 
with a certain giv'cn letter. It 
may be as simple as they like, 
]jut it must be drawn upside- 
down. Each player should 
write his name on the paper. 
After five or ten minutes col¬ 
lect all the papers and pass 
them round, this time the 
right way up. Every player 


puts on the back of each paper 
what he thinks the drawm 
object represents. 

Each artist then has his 
own paper back, and the one 
who has. the most correct 
guesses on liis paper wins a 
prize. 

Beheaded Word 

\YnEN whole, what sweetness I 
exhale! 

Beheaded, numbers use me ; 

- Put on my, head and take my tail, 
To dress but few refuse me.. 

Anrd'er next week 

Who Is? 

Tack : What’s in your 

^ parcel, Bill ? ' . 

.Bill: Wh}^ do you w^int to 
kno\v ? 

Jack: Rather inquisitive, 
aren’t you ? 

Transposition 

JF a light wood is transposed, 

The letters put another way, 

A heavy metal is disclosed. 

Now, what’s that' metal ? Can 
3^011 say ? Anxwer next week 

Ici on Parle Fran$ais 



Do You Recognise These? 

Money Atvards and Other Prizes 
For Observant Girls and Boys 



This Week in Nature 

'J'hi-: stormy petrel is seen in 
great numbers on the 
coast. It is a small bird and 
is seldom more than six inches 
long. The adult bird has a 
general colouring of sooty- 
black, but the younger ones 
arc of a rusty hue. 

The stormy petrel has a 
very peculiar action wdien 
skimming ' over the waves, 
and actually, appears to be 
w^alking on the ■water. 

The name petrel is said to 
have been taken from Peter 
the Apostle, \vho walked upon 
the water. 

Day and Night Chart 
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Le pouding La dinde Le diablotin 

pudding turkey cracker 

Je vais avoir deux portions de 
dinde ct une grosse tranche de 
ponding. Aprils le diner nous 
tirerons des diablotins. 

/ am going to have iv)o helpings 
of iufhey and a hig slice of pudding. 
After dinner we shall pull crackers. 


Parts of t\vclvc things, some very familiar and others not so 
t familiar, arc showm above. How many can you recognise ? 
The- Editor offers tw^o prizes of ten shillings each and 
12 Alultiscopes to ‘the senders of correct or nearest correct 
lists, find in the cv'cnt of ties the prizes will go to those whose 
lists are the neatest written, allowance being made for age. 
The names of the 12 examples appear in the following list: 

Air-liner, Bee, Crab,' Fountain-pen, Garden-hose, Garden-shears, Goods-wa.ijon, 
House-fly, Key, Lobster, Locomotive, Motor-car, .Scissors, Shark, Telephone, 
Watch, JV.atcring-can, Whale. 

: When writing your list you must state, in addition to the 
number and name of each object, what part is shown. Here 
is an example : i Air-liner (tail). • ^ . 

The’ list must be written on a postcard, whicli must. also 
bear the name, address, and age of the.sender. It should be 
addressed to C N Competition No. 16, i Tallis House, London, 
E C 4 (Comp.), and sent to arrive not later than first post on 
Friday, January i. 

This competition is open to girls and boys of 15 or under. 
There is no entry, fee, and the Editor’s decision must be 
accepted as final. 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on December 26. The daylight 
is now getting longer, each day. 

A Nature Game 

^LL the players sit in a circle 
and one is chosen to 
begin. He calls out the ^vord 
animal, Jloiver, fniit, or tree, 
and a letter of the alphabet. 
The first player to give a 
name beginning with . the 
letter scores one point. The 
first to score six points be¬ 
comes the new. questioner. 

If 3^oung children arc play¬ 
ing it is a good idea for the 
questioner to give a small 
scrap of paper to the pla3xr 
who answers first each time. 
This will prevent any mistakes 
being made in adding up the 
score. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Venus and Mercury 
are in the South-West; and 
Saturn and 


Uranus are in 
the South, ^ In 
the morning 
Mars is in the ' 

South-East. 

The picture' 
shows ' the' 

Moon as ‘it 
may be seen at 5 pan. o 
Sunday, December 27. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Problem A Picture 
The mud was two feet Acrostic 
deep. The pole was in 
two feet of,mud and 
four feet of water, with 
12 feet above both. 


Transposition 
Flow, low, fowl, wolf 
Who Are They ? 
Miss-i-on-aries: 
Jumbled Numbers. 
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S cissor S 
Thirty - three, 


seventy-four, twenty-seven, eight, forty- 
four, thirty-one. 

A W Rhyme. Will, went, walk, wind¬ 
ing, warbler’s, .walked, wheat, willow, 
wandered, watched, when, wheeled, 
washed, water, well, weary, went, 

The CN Cross Word Puzzle 
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Fivo^JVItnuto Story 

The Christmas Mail 

*^iie four young ^Bartons 
^ were delighted to^ sec 
the snow. 

“ Nozv it will be worth 
while having that grand new 
sledge Dad bought ns," Roddy 
exulted, as he watched the 
flakes whirl by the window. 
"If it goes on like this we 
shall have tobogganing by 
Christmas." 

Sure enough, by Christmas 
Eve the hillsides were in an 
ideal state for this jolly 
sport, so soon after breakfast 
they started off to enjoy 
themselves. 

" This is prett3'’ good,'but 
the ,side of Barrowliead would 
be better still,” Martin re¬ 
marked, after they had had 
several trips down .a slope 
near their home. 

" We should be iiW our 
time getting there," replied 
Rodd}'’ doubtfully. 

- " Oh, no, wo shouldn’t,” 
pleaded Daphne, 

" Do let us go,” chimed 
in Freda; so, as it was a 
case of three to one, Roddy 
gave in with his usual good 
nature. 

If it did take the party 
some time to reach Barrow- 
head, the fun they had there 
made the effort worth while. 

" We must be getting back 
again soon," Roddy warned 
them prcscntI3^ " You know 
we promised to be home in 
good time," 

” Just one or two more 
runs,” pleaded Daphne. ” It 
can’t be very late 3^ct. Look ! 
The mail van is only just 
coming along the road, and 
it’s always in Barrowhead 
village by half-past three.” 

Reassured by the sight of 
the familiar red van, the 
four once more threw them¬ 
selves wholeheartedly into the 
fun, becoming so absorbed 
in it that they did not 
notice that the van presently 
came to a stop, and that 
after a time the driver left it 
and began to tramp along 
the road tow^ard them. 

" Hi 1 ” A sudden shout 
reached them. " Your sledge 
is the very thing ! My van 
has stuck in a drift. Can 
you help me to get the mails 
to the village ? ” 

Could they not 1 The mail- 
bags W’erc piled on the sledge 
and off they all wxnt. And 
wdien at last Barrowhead post 
office w'as safely reached the 
mailman said: 

" His Majesty’s mails never 
had better guards than you 
have all been I ” And lie 
added, "I'm sure I don’t 
kno^v w’hatever Santa Claus 
w'ould have done without you.” 


SEHO YOUR MITE 
FOE OUR MITES! 



T he INFANTS HOSPITAL 
—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
w^as established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
arc now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven nursing Mothers; 
an Out - patient Department; 
X-Ray;* Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laborator}^. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Conyalcscent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, wdth eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN- 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President s 

H.n.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman; LORD KEIVISLEY. 


I Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
I and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


riEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to, SCO iny approvals. Send 3 5d. postage and reccivo 
FUim—Piotorial Oaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (meliidiiig 
Ottawa), IT.S.A. bi-coutenary of Washington, Union 
oS S. Africa not, IncUiding re-issue of 2d. pictoriHl. 
Straits & Malay (new colonrsl, Iliianda-urundt 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps In all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addressc-s receive an extra set. 
Kew 72-pago list, price Id. 100 1), Colonials. IN.—« 
C, N. WATKINS, Oranville Ed., BAENET. 




MaMMiMN 

inhalantx 

Cured a cold 
"in no time 


ff 


**I have just recovered from an irri* 
tating cold and, thanks to your 
wonderful Va^cx, it luas curedTn no 
time. The Inhalant is as effective as 
it is pleasant. I shall surely recommend 
it to my friends.^* 

J, L., Paiste:^. 


Vapex gives instant relief t it 
clears the head and kills the germs 
which cause the trouble. It is the 
safest, surest, most rapid remedy 
* ... 20 years of world-wide 
use have proved its worth* 

Of Chemists 2/- de 3/- 
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E I V 145 THOMAS KERFOOT CO.; LTD. 

g“mnrTi^@:n:a b xr 


JQTBTg 


The ChUdven' 
I'lcetway House, 

Ds Cd for six months. 


Advortlscment Offices: Tho 
I'crywhere : ILs a year : 
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